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ArticLE I.—SCIENTIFIC ETHICS. 


SympatuHy for those who are vexed with the consciousness 
of possessing a sound mind, and are laboring under some of 
the disabilities which it imposes, as well as for those who are 
oppressed generally with a sense of the inability of human na- 
ture to regulate itself, has inclined us to view with favor any 
safe method that may be devised, promising a mitigation of 
their distresses. 

It has long been a subject of complaint among those whose 
peculiarities of disposition and modes of life have brought them 
into disagreeable acquaintance with civil enactments, and 
caused them to experience the unpleasant consequences of an 
imperfect understanding with their fellows, that society was in 
the habit of dealing too harshly with their indiscretions, and 
that their proper measure of happiness was thus unwarrantably 
abridged. And it must be admitted that this implied censure 
upon our course of treatment of this class is not without foun- 
dation. It is on this account that many are now passing their 
time in unwilling retirement, withdrawn from the good light 
and air of heaven; while others are filled with unpleasing 
reflections, looking to the same result in the near future; and 
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a still greater number are painfully deterred from undertaking 
the accomplishment of long cherished plans lest a like priva- 
tion should overtake them also. 

This condition of affairs is without doubt a misfortune to 
some; and such wrongs should be amended. They are a vex- 
ation to the race. Every one feels it. We are losing the ben- 
efit of the best efforts of many of our citizens. Our race is on 
a decline, and we must be relieved. Some remedy must be 
found, so that any just cause for such complaints may be 
removed; and it should be so fixed that every individual, with- 
out distinction of class or of persons, may feel at liberty to 
give the fullest play to whatever instincts, faculties, or desires 
nature has thrust upon him, without feeling hampered or in- 
timidated by any arbitrary exactions which government or 
society may have undertaken to prescribe. 

It must be apparent, at a glance, that the greatest liberty to 
the greatest number of individuals affords the surest guaranty 
for the proper development of each, and the consequent ad- 
vancement of the race, as a whole. Progress is the law of the 
Universe. Whatever opposes this must get out of the way. 
Hence it is that, until these discouragements complained of 
shall have been removed, and all invidious distinctions between 
the qualities of actions, which have been created by unnatural 
and senseless edicts which serve to promote the mischief shall 
have been done away, it can not be expected that each member 
of the race will step forward with conscious freedom and take 
his proper place and rank in the order to which he belengs. 
This is what we most need. The race will then advance. 

It is therefore with no small degree of satisfaction, that we 
have to contemplate the advent of a new system of Ethics, which 
promises all that the case demands. It has its foundations in 
the principles of genuine Science, which never falters nor leads 
astray. The system therefore has the merit of permanence and 
stability. It treats with due consideration all lapses from the 
old estabiished lines of conduct, fitly characterized as “ abnor- 
mal actions.” It takes proper cognizance of the rights of the 
refractory, and regards with befitting reverence all those de- 
monstrations of an impetuous nature which are conspicuous in 
the orders from which men are proud to have descended. It 
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brings peace, and quiets all alarms lest ventures should mis- 
carry. It lifts up the fallen; comforts the stricken; says to 
the bound, “go free,” and gives to all alike the promise of a 
speedy and complete deliverance from those inconveniences 
which have been wont to follow even the less grievous infrac- 
tions of right. It thus engages to restore the long-lost equi- 
librium of society. To this we look to give freedom and 
redemption to the race. 

Accordingly, after due and proper examination of the sys- 
tem, and becoming fully persuaded of its leading merits—in 
order that no delay might be suffered in bringing it into prac- 
tice, and so commending it to the esteem and confidence of 
others—it seemed to me the fitting thing to first test its excel- 
lences by actual experiment; which I proceeded to do. A 
few instances will serve to show the simplicity and vigor of 
the system, and how readily and cheerfully it adapts itself to 
the varied relations and experiences of every day life. 

Let me see; I guess it was yesterday, I killed my mother-in- 
law. No matter about the circumstances. They were not pe- 
culiar. We had a bit of discussion, with the result stated. It 
was a case of Natural Selection, a Struggle for Hxistence, and the 
Survival of the Fittest, all aptly demonstrated in good shape. 
Nature prevailed. ‘Moral principles must conform to physical 
necessities.” Yet when I administered the second blow, to 
finish up the job, she gave me such a look that it did seem 
as if I felt a twinge of pity at the method of so untimely a tak- 
ing-off. But it was only for a moment, until I could adjust the 
system which was then fresh and new to me. I found that it 
worked all right. It was the triumph of science, and I was 
content. 

I can see that there may be just enough room, right here, fer 
suspecting that, in this particular instance, it might be hard to 
justify the act; and some explanation might be needed to make 
it altogether clear and satisfactory. Perhaps it may be so. 
But it is no fault of the system. It needs only to be rightly 
understood. The system is sound and will vindicate itself. 
It is the application that has not yet become familiar. How 
did I do it? Let us consider the matter briefly. The teach- 
ings of science are our guide, and we can not be mistaken. 
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Shall it be contended for a moment, that a Law of Nature 
as universal as the law of gravitation, inexorable as fate—a law 
so indispensable to the genesis and development of every other 
species of organized matter that has ever existed; a law which 
lies at the basis of all progress—that this law of Natural Selec- 
tion shall be deemed to have expended its force, halted, and 
gone into retirement at the very point in the scale of progress 
in human affairs when it must be conceded that its beneficial 
influences are most needed? Where shall we look to find the 
warrant for this? Who says so? What has arrested the 
operation of such a law? What reason for it? Cessante ratione, 
cessat lec. What reasons availing before have ceased to pre- 
vail? This is not science. Science unfolds no such reason. 
Has nature any other law that acts thus? What has become 
of the Persistence of Force? When will gravitation cease? 
No such pretension is allowed for an instant. Nature’s laws do 
not expire in this way. They are blind, indiscriminating, in- 
flexible, eternal. So science says; and who shall gainsay it? 

The truth may as well be admitted and have its full effect. 
This law has not ceased. There is no such thing. It still 
holds sway. There are altogether too many of the race now 
living here and there and all around, to allow of that steady 
advancement and onward progress toward perfection in the 
development of the species which the laws of nature governing 
such cases clearly intended. We are making no progress. 
Something is wrong. The due course of Nature is interfered 
with, and has been turned awry. We can see distinctly how 
the thing is. We are overstocked ; and a beginning must be 
made somewhere in the process of thinning out. And it is 
not difficult to know where to commence the treatment. Num- 
bers are found in every direction unfit to live; of no possible 
use to themselves or anybody else; precious for no purpose ; 
a burden to the earth and those who rightfully inhabit it; bet- 
ter off without life than with it. Many are standing in the 
way of others and impeding their progress, and have no busi- 
ness there. These ought to be promptly disposed of and 
give place to their betters. Nor is there any good reason, in 
the nature of things, why an ill-founded though time-honored 
prejudice against the taking of human life should be suffered 
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to stand in the way of progress. Is not this worth more than 
all else? Why should human life be thought any better or 
be deemed more sacred than any other? Let this great and 
beneficent law of Nature come into full play and perform its 
work manfully, as it should, and we shall soon discover what 
the Survival of the Fittest will accomplish for the race. And 
let the selection be natural, so that science be not balked. 
Nature wiil point the way. This will be a great happiness. 

Here is another occasion, in the line of conduct, to show the 
system. This morning I withheld my car-fare from the con- 
ductor as he passed me unwittingly. A nickel, only. Under 
ordinary circumstances, without the sustaining power of the 
new system, I should have reckoned it a mean advantage and 
cursed myself. This saved me. No struggle at all. It was 
a plain ease of Hgoism versus Altruism. The greatest happi- 
ness principle was again duly demonstrated, and comfort 
flowed in. 

Still another case. A while ago a man addressed me in 
terms more abrupt than polite, and informed me, in substance, 
that I had exalted my imagination above the fact, in some 
statement made respecting himself, and enforced his remark 
with an ungraceful and provokingly emphatic gesture. I 
scorned the imputation and thought I felt doubly hurt, for 
the moment, especially at the unpleasing reflection upon my 
veracity. But in this I was mistaken; for an instant’s recur- 
rence to the new system restored the mental equilibrium. 
Magnanimity took the place of hate as soon as I recognized in 
the offensive act a case of Altruism versus Egoism—another 
“adjustment of acts to ends ;” and the recovered sensation was 
as placid as would have been that of my remote cousin, the 
clam, under like circumstances. 

Numerous other instances might be cited of like happy 
result, both from personal experience and observation, in token 
of the superior excellence of the system now advocated. But 
let these suffice. They are a fair sample of the whole. There 
are no exceptions. It works well. The outlook is in every 
way encouraging. There is nothing like science to sustain the 
spirit of a man under the pressure of the most adverse circum- 
stances. Great are the consolations of science. This must be 
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what the great Webster had in view, when he declared that, 
amidst some of the perplexities that assailed him, he “ used 
philosophy,” and was comforted. It will be perceived also 
that the method now proposed commends itself both on the 
ground of economy and the opportunity afforded for the ready 
and cheap administration of justice. 

Should it be suggested, at this point, that there is discernible 
in the system a lack of the usual incentives to the exercise of a 
virtuous disposition, never mind that. Let us not become 
involved in any collateral or immaterial issues. They serve 
to becloud the judgment and distract the attention from the 
main subject in hand. Virtue? what is that? We are dealing 
with science; and what has science to do with virtue? If 
virtue can not take care of itself, and must always be asking 
favors of science, it must be a poor and ill-conditioned parasite ; 
and the sooner they part company the better for both. Besides 
if virtue stands in the way of progress, so that it impedes the 
advancement of science and checks the development of the 
race—for that is what we are after—then its tendency is clearly 
mischievous, and it must seek for itself other affiliations. So, 
let us proceed. 

In entering upon an elucidation of the system now proposed, 
it may be well to observe, at the outset, that, in taking an 
account of conduct in dll spheres of action, each actor must be 
regarded as having discharged aright all those duties and obli- 
gations required of him whenever his acts come up fully and 
squarely to the standard of capability for which his nature and 
faculties have fitted him. So, limiting the case to the species 
to which some of us belong, if man, in whatever capacity he 
may be placed, shall there prove true to his nature and his ori- 
gin, and his conduct shall also correspond to the same rule, this 
is the utmost that can be demanded. This is sometimes found 
to be an incentive to high and noble deeds, and at other times 
quite the reverse; according as each may estimate himself. 
Whoever, therefore, obtains a proper understanding of himself, 
his origin, his nature, and his faculties, to such a degree as to 
assure himself what sort of a thing or creature he is, is capa- 
ble of being, is fitted for, and what he wants, and how to get 
it, this is all he needs. He is quite ready for action, and may 
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as well proceed at once to occupy himself with whatever comes 
to hand. 

Now, since our present dealing is with science strictly, it will 
be important to start where we know our ground and take 
nothing upon trust, in order to make sure headway. Let a few 
First Principles then be stated. 

First. That no thing had any beginning. 

Second. That every thing came from something else. 

Third. That whatever is not known has no existence. 

Fourth. That no one can tell what is not known. 

Fifth, That every one is at liberty to act upon what he 
knows. 

Let these things be granted. In the next place, since most 
are pretty well agreed that man, such as he is, has his fixed plan 
for action so long as he requires any wherein to conduct him- 
self at all upon the spot called Earth, it has been deemed of 
prime importance to science to determine how he got here. 
For, if he was not here, he would be of no consequence to us; 
and unless he came here in the proper way and in a manner 
approved by science, then he has no business to be here and 
may be treated accordingly. It is in the solution of this great 
problem that science displays her powers. Let us understand 
fully how this is: but it will carry us back a little. 

Heretofore then, and at a time antedating any chronology of 
which we have any certain knowledge, a quantity of matter 
suitable for the purpose became generated and lodged some- 
where in space, sufficient to form the Planet which we now, 
with some other creatures, inhabit. Where this matter came 
from; how it got there at first; what kind of stuff it was before 
it came; how it was changed, if it all; why it came away, and 
didn’t stay where it was before; what started it; how it hap- 
pened to stop here and not go any further; how there was just 
so much of it; and how it tumbled itself into this precise shape, 
and commenced whirling, as it does, in such a way that it never 
went nor goes any faster or slower—these are a few of the 
questions that the curious might raise respecting the orb. But 
since their solution is foreign to our present purpose and some 
of the scientists have not yet so fully completed their investiga- 
tions into these matters as to be agreed about them, for lack 
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of the required data we commit ourselves to no positive theory 
concerning them. It is true that, in the course of our researches, 
we have learned that certain simple elements do abound and 
become manifest in matter when called for. But science de- 
clines to tell us which of these simple elements existed /irst ; 
or whence it was derived; or whether it was derived at all; 
and if so, how, when there was no other element; or whether, 
if it was simple oxygen or hydrogen, or something else to begin 
with, then which produced the other afterwards or was genera- 
ted by it, and how it was so done in any manner now known. 
But these things being disposed of, the result arrived at is 
known as the “Eternity of Matter.” We have now gained 
the planet, and that is so much; and it is a good thing to start 
with and to be sure of. If it didn’t come in this way, 
then we don’t know how it did come. 

Yet dead matter, of itself, is useless for any purpose without 
something else to use it, since such matter can not use itself. 
So far as we know it is content to remain unused. Jnertia is 
one of its chief and inseparable properties. Hence, in order to 
introduce some sort of life and activity into the universe and 
provide something for the law of progress to act upon, it hap- 
pened, further, that some of the atoms composing this matter 
became in time uneasy, restless, discontented with their low 
condition, as was natural, and shifted about and strained them- 
selves to such a degree as to commence stirring on their own 
account, and took upon themselves a kind of self-operating 
energy known as the “principle of life ;” or somehow this 
principle of life, straying around loose, casually encountered, 
came in contact with, caught hold of, and entered into these 
atoms. As to which first found the other, we can’t exactly 
tell; but they both met and formed an attachment which 
proved to be permanent. In this way the atoms thus affected 
became active, or possessed of powers for action independent of 
the other atoms which remained passive and inert without 
catching the infection. 

It is also to be observed that the atoms thus vivified invari- 
ably first suffered some peculiar change in their constitution 
and texture—becoming to some extent relaxed, as well as 
aggregated into definite form or shape, for the most part less 
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dense and more elastic in substance, about the same as a com- 
promise between a gas and a mineral—a fitting’ receptacle for 
this newly found principle of life to enter. How this came 
about we don’t know now. It looks very much as if life must 
have had something to do with them beforehand. But the 
result is known as “organic matter,” and is sometimes vegeta- 
bie and at other times anima/—as the same may suit the taste 
and disposition of the particles concerned. But our present 
concern is chiefly with those of the animal kind. 

Now what this “principle of life” is; what is its essence, if 
it has any; whence it came, and what for; how and where it 
originated; what called it into existence, if any thing; and if 
not, how it came uncalled; how it knew it was wanted; what 
its condition and business were before it found any thing that 
wanted it; why it don’t stick by when it has taken the pains 
to come, but makes off so abruptly; where it goes when it 
quits; why so particular in its selection of forms for its tene- 
ments while it puts up with them; and why a stone may not 
creep just as well as a caterpillar; these and other like inqui- 
ries that may occur in this connection, it must be admitted 
that science has not yet quite fully determined, so far as we 
can find out. But science is busily occupied in looking up 
these matters. Experiments thus far among the elements, with 
battery, microscope, speculum, crucible and retort, have been 
quite unsatisfactory in revealing all that is desired; and some 
new device of more thorough and searching power is now in 
prospect from which great hopes are entertained. But for the 
present, while waiting for fuller developments, the theory of 
“spontaneous generation” is commended to our notice by 
some, as affording a short-cut for escape from most of the diffi- 
culties attending the production of life. 

This theory makes life an inherent factor or principle in all 
matter, living or dead, organic and inorganic alike; that it is 
universal and insuppressible, like light or air; that every thing 
is instinct with life in some form, active or dormant, watching 
its chance and ready to burst forth at any time and under all 
conditions upon the least provocation, and defying the most 
persistent efforts to destroy it; ever on the look-out to seize hold 
of and enter into something upon the slightest opportunity. 
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The only trouble is to find it. We are partial to this theory 
on many accounts. It is so simple, easy and natural. It 
requires so little explanation as to how and why life comes, 
and where it comes from. It takes care of itself. There is no 
mystery about it. For if life will come, whether or no, and 
there is no such thing as preventing it, that would seem to be 
an end of the matter. No reason is seen why a stone may 
not get up and crawl off at any time without asking any per- 
mission. Yet if life is any where or every where, and 
still can not be found, it is difficult to see how it can be made 
available for present purposes; and it would seem to be about 
the same in the result as if it was not there. But perhaps not. 
Still it puzzles us to know how the thing, life, gets in any 
where in the first place; and having got in, why it doesn’t stay ; 
why so evanescent in its nature, when so eager at first to 
come; why it flickers away without any warning, leaving no 
means for tracing it and giving no reason why it goes. Why 
should life quit a creature when its head comes off? Why 
should it go? It is very queer that science should not tell us 
how this is. 

There is another theory of the origin of life on the planet 
and of the way it first made its appearance which has its advo- 
cates among men of science, and which, in proportion as it is 
more purely scientific, may be less intelligible. Yet perhaps it 
may be explained. Let us try. 

It is known that there are certain forces and agents continu- 
ally at work in nature, producing whatever results they may ; 
some of them known as attraction of sundry kinds, such as 
attraction of gravitation, of cohesion, capillary, magnetic, and 
galvanic; also chemical and electrical affinity, etc., quite harm- 
less in themselves, and some of them of so subtle and obscure 
a nature that it took a great while to find them out. Where 
these forces came from, what produced or set them at work, 
or the occasion for them, when there was nothing for them to 
do, we can’t tell. But being forces of nature, of more or less 
energy, and agents operating at will or at random, once being 
set at work and presided over by some other and greater per- 
sistent force, which nobody has ever been able to discover, and 
all acting upon the matter lying in their way without let or 
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hindrance, sometimes in concert and sometimes in antagonism, 
just as it happened, without any definite purpose other than to 
stir up a tumult generally, among other freaks they managed 
and contrived, in some unknown and undefined manner, to 
draw together, sift out, distribute, rearrange, and permanently 
fix, in some way, such atoms of the matter operated on as were 
needed for the occasion, and thus constructed out of them, in 
spite of their resistance, one single infinitesimal specimen organ- 
ism fitted for the purpose, and infused into it without further 
ceremony their own entire concentrated essence, which proved 
to be this principle of life. No one pretends to know pre- 
cisely, to a demonstration, how the thing was done or when the 
catastrophe occurred. But it was when nature got all ready 
for it. Yet as there can be little doubt that this prodigious 
and formidable array of forces might be capable of effecting 
almost any thing required, why should they not produce the 
result proposed, in the absence of any other method of account- 
ing for so remarkable a phenomenon as the production of a 
living creature? Sure enough! why not? 

This theory may be thought at first to be involved in some 
obscurity; but it is so closely allied to that of spontaneous 
generation, that it will be readily recognized as having origin- 
ated from science only, and is therefore entitled to the same 
high consideration as the other. Of the two, however, we 
think we prefer the latter. It comports better with our ideas 
of the majesty of the forces of nature for which we entertain a 
profound respect. © 

Of course it will be seen that it is quite immaterial which of 
these theories is allowed to prevail, or obtain the preference 
among men of science. They are equally good provided they 
serve the purpose. Each of them is attended with some diffi- 
culties at the outset. But in either case, we have the animal to 
begin with. We have now got the animal; and that is a great 
point gained. The bit of organic matter, however derived, 
united to the principle of life, wherever found, makes an ani- 
mal of some kind; and no matter of what kind, whether 
great or small, long or short, crooked or straight, hard or soft, 
rough or smooth, we shall presently discover that, with this for 
a start, we have the making of any thing else that may be 
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called for in that line. Therefore despise him not. Just let 
him once make a beginning and grow, and exercise himself, 
become ambitious and venturesome, and get ready for doing 
and producing something, and let the law of progress Jay hold 
of him and we shall see what he will soon turn out. 

Adherents of the force theory are pretty well united in the 
opinion that this beginning process has never been repeated, so 
far as at present ascertained, since it would naturally tend to 
introduce confusion into the animal kingdom. Yet it is 
by no means clear why nature should have restricted herself to 
this one single effort, when all these forces of hers are ready at 
hand to do her bidding whenever she gives the word, and have 
nothing else to do; and it is so easy to try it over every day 
without getting tired. Besides they might do better the next 
time. We confess ourselves not well satisfied upon this point. 
We should like to have a more substantial reason for stopping 
this generating process at the start. We see no cause for con- 
cluding that the powers of nature were thus exhausted ; and are 
more than half inclined to think that this kind of business 
may be still going on somewhere, if we could only find it out. 
But perhaps not. 

In case the inquiry should arise, what this first favored ani- 
mal was—this grandfather of all flesh; it must be admitted that 
naturalists and men of science who have given the subject their 
best attention, have not been thus far in perfect accord here. 
The specimen was not preserved. The more modest and con- 
servative in their opinions incline to the belief that it was the 
monad or moner; a single diminutive cell, just enough to say 
‘‘life;” most simple in its structure, with nothing to spare; 
an animal out of all proportion to one presumed to be of such 
towering aspirations as a creature holding within itself the 
promise and potency of all the terrestrial life of the ages. This 
species of animal has now gone into retirement and is seldom 
seen. On some accounts, if we had been consulted in the 
matter, from what we now know, we should have been dis- 
posed to give the preference, for the purpose of making a fair 
and respectable beginning, to the frog animal, both on account 
of his generally dignified aspect and gentlemanly demeanor, 
and for the greater convenience of animal-evolving in both 
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directions at the same time, down as well as up, and back- 
wards as well as forwards. And since this is still an open 
question, perhaps it may have been so. We really do not 
know how it was; but the current opinion is against us. 
No one was at hand to take observations when the thing 
first wakened up. He left no prints in the sand or rock that 
have come down to us; and one conjecture is as good as 
another; so monad let it be, to avoid all dissension. 

But we can not withhold the expression of our own opinion, 
that this monad can hardly be accounted a very brave begin- 
ning on the part of nature, in setting out in the life-business. 
When she had so much capital and raw material on hand to 
commence with, and no other use for it; it certainly wears a 
mean look, as if she might have felt ashamed of her work, to 
turn out something for a sample that made no show at all and 
that nobody could see if he tried. This is not up to our ideas 
of the bountifulness and generosity of nature. We are not to 
be told that it was any harder work for her to make a frog than 
a flea ; and the article wlien completed is surely more useful as 
well as attractive. Besides the latter is much the finer and 
more elaborate workmanship of the two, especially in the loco- 
motive apparatus and the method provided for taking its sus- 
tenance. 

But this little monad, such as it was, displayed some shining 
qualities. It proved to be industrious and enterprising, and 
seeing the world before it, took in the situation, made the best 
use of his time, improved his opportunities, encouraged himself 
to grow and expand, and gained a livelihood; and as time 
went on and a sense of loneliness oppressed him, as leisure 
afforded the chance, the creature gave itself to the business of 
reproduction—a process invented by itself* which need not be 
here explained, but the importance and effect of which will 
presently come into view. So it soon became the head of a 
numerous family and made its mark in the line of progress. 

But in the course of events, when this old pioneer had be- 
come worn out with long usage and was not farther service-~ 
able to himself or others--for such is one of the strange condi- 
tions of all life—unable to find any remaining comfort or 
employment, it severed itself from the principle of life, went 
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into decay and was visible no longer. No more of that monad. 
Yet why the creature should have been suffered to decay, 
we cannot tell. It would seem as if the same combined forces 
of Nature which called it into being, having never been with- 
drawn, under the persistence of force and the law of progress 
would have borne it on and on, with themselves, from age to 
age, and never have suffered it to droop, or dwindle, or expire. 
How should it decay? Whither can the sustaining power of 
these forces have fled? and why thus have abandoned the 
work of their own creation? Can it be that there is any ele- 
ment of exhaustion or decay in these forces themselves? If 
not then are they not subject to some other and further influ- 
ences outside of themselves? No; none that science has yet 
revealed to us. 

But life did not stop here. It kept right on. The succes- 
sors of this monad also took up the business and made the most 
of it. The general suspicion is that they, like their illustrious 
progenitor, had proclivities for the water; that there they 
swam, and wiggled and wriggled, and did their best; for the 
laws of progress and the persistence of force were upon them. 
They copied with fortitude the example of their little prede- 
cessor. They likewise forgot not the business of reproduc- 
tion, but gave it special attention under increasingly favorable 
auspices and multiplied exceedingly, insomuch that, in process 
of time, the entire sea began to swarm with life and became 
too small] for the accommodation of its occupants, so that some 
were crowded out and forced to take their chances upon the 
land. 

Meanwhile some changes were going on preparatory for 
land-life. Nature never made two things alike. This would 
not answer ; for then they would never quarrel. And science 
assures us that discord is one of Nature’s highest laws. There 
can be no true progress without it. All the harmony we have 
is the resultant of opposing forces. Life is activity coupled 
with a will. 

Here comes in the Struggle for Existence; only the strug- 
gling is chiefly on the part of those whose existence'is soonest 
to be cut short, so that it serves them no good purpose, and 
they had done better not to struggle, only as the law of Nature 
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says they must. Hence very soon after monads began to be 
plenty, some swam faster than others and found more to eat ; 
and it sometimes produced an effect upon their systems and their 
disposition ; and conflicts arose, and some went in for conquest, 
and the weaker went under in the struggle. Although a 
battle between monads is not the most terrible thing for us to 
contemplate, since no one of them in the sanguinary strife 
could manage to absorb more than two or three other indi- 
vidualities of his own size at once; yet it was no small affair 
for them, and the effort was always stimulating. And in pro- 
portion as each swimmer and eater continued to enlarge his 
sphere of usefulness and prey upon the weaker, be grew more 
robust, increased his own chances for longevity and attained a 
degree of independence that was enviable among his tribe. 
And so it was, that each mightiest swimmer and eater claimed 
the preéminence in his own right; and Nature said “ Yes,” 
and selected him, like a fond mother, for the best kind of a 
monad and the fittest survivor of all the monads; and he 
kept on swimming, kept up the struggling, continued the de- 
vouring, waxed heartier and mightier, and overslaughed all 
that came in his way, as he should, until somehow, finally, this 
same fittest survivor also himself took his last swim and his 
last catch, came to a short stop, gave up the struggling, quit 
the devouring, and in some unknown way vanished like all 
the rest and left a clear field to his successors. Strange that 
he too should go! No need of it. Why didn’t he stay? We 
can’t tell. 

But this was not all. This fittest survivor, by virtue of his 
outshining all the rest, cherished aspirations after something 
higher and nobler than to be a monad. This also was natural. 
Such is life. The law of progress has its uses, and something 
“must be done. Nature was no disinterested spectator of the 
struggle, but looked wisely on and understood the proper 
thing to do. Whenever therefore, as the mark of some des- 
perate encounter, or accident, or otherwise, some scar or ex- 
crescence announced itself, the opportunity was improved by 
special selection, to perpetuate the same and turn it to account. 
And so the mightiest monad was enabled to transmit these 
badges of renown and acquired personal adjuncts, by genera- 
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tion, to some remote successor down in some distant age, who 
thus became elevated into a new and grander creature and shot 
forth into the seas in full equipment as a wiggler. In 
like manner, again, in the lapse of time, when everything was 
ready, some fittest surviving wiggler, through like interminable 
struggles and conflicts and appropriate demonstrations, with 
corresponding marks of distinction and newly acquired ad- 
juncts, was in turn advanced to the statelier tadpole. And this 
elevating process having once become a habit of nature, there 
was no such thing as stopping it; but on it went with increas- 
ing momentum, until our favorite, the frog, leaped forth and trod 
the earth alone, the earliest known land proprietor of this little 
universe. From this point the advance was rapid and onward, 
until the frog’s: progeny emerged into the hippopotamus, which 
tramps the reeds and rushes and flounders in the mire. Such 
is the operation of the law of Natural Selection and the Sur- 
vival of the Fittest. 

The wisdom of nature apparent throughout all the succeed- 
ing changes in the process of elevation challenges our admira- 
tion. Amidst all the turmoil and confusion incident to the 
necessary strifes and strugglings, no mistakes anywhere oc- 
curred. Special pains were taken to see that the changes were 
in the right direction. Instances were rare in which the head 
and tail changed places, or the internal fixings were promoted 
to thesurface for purposes of display. Whenever an extension 
or enlargement became manifest, it had a definite office assigned 
it to perform before it was ready for action; each feature tak- 
ing on rare qualities, such as the predecessors of the new crea- 
ture never dreamed of, all crowned with appropriate selections 
of place for their attachment and comely proportions in the 
animal structure. 

Neither was any intemperate haste exhibited in carrying on * 
the process; but matters were conducted with due deliberation, 
looking prudently to the end proposed. Indeed so far was it 
from this, that age after age crept by and no perceptible change 
came on. The monads peopled the seas unti] there was no 
room for more, before the struggle and the conflict had waxed 
strong enough for the earliest onward movement to begin to 
transpire. And the same also with the next ; and so on, down, 
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down, through all the unrecorded epochs, until the final stage 
of accomplishment was reached by an interminable succession 
of the most infinitely minute and imperceptible gradations, 
running through countless periods of time, to bring these mat- 
ters around as they should be. In fact, this is found to be a 
fundamental law of Nature which suffers no transgression, and 
to be kept constantiy in view for the perfect understanding of 
her work, that ‘ Nature makes no leap ;” or, as science puts it, 
Natura non facit saltum. She makes no sudden change, to show 
how the thing is done, or whether it is done at all and does not 
do itself. She is very particular and will have none of that. 
Hence these imperceptible gradations, ever silent and always 
in the same direction. 

If the inquiry should arise, how many imperceptibles it takes 
to make a perceptible; we can not answer that. It requires a 
good many. That belongs to another branch of science. It 
don’t trouble us any here. Please to consult the calculus. 
It may be pretended that these ‘interminable ages,” which 
are wont to play so prominent a part in this system of animal 
elevation, in fact cut no figure at all, for the reason that éime is 
no active agent or participator in the production of any thing, 
any more than space ; that he is known to be simply a lazy fel- 
low, that lags along and looks on to see something else do the 
work, if it can; and if he does auy thing, always pulls the 
other way, and tears down what he can; and that this is his 
regular business, if he has any. Well, what of that? This 
might perhaps be the case now; but who can tell how it was 
when those things occurred? That was some time ago, and it 
may have been different then. At any rate, we can not afford 
to unsettle the conclusions of science now, especially upon any 
such ground as this. Nature’s work-shop was pretty busy in 
those days; and time, though feeble enough in itself, may then 
have been the essence of all progress. 

Some of the processes in this course of animal-creating claim 
special notice. Overlooking many of the intermediate out- 
comers of the monad which have already attained some distinc- 
tion in the line of development, attention is drawn to an in- 
quiry after the method of introducing a back-bone into a 
wiggler that never had one, never saw one, and never knew 
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that he wanted one. How did it come about? Let Natural 
Selection and the Survival of the Fittest, that irrevocable law 
that presides over the development of all organic matter, deter- 
mine this question. The solution is easy. The selected wig- 
gler did too much wiggling, and through several successive 
ages and generations gradually grew weary ; and the swimming 
muscles gradually became more and more rigid until they 
finally broke up into sections, each preserving its original con- 
nection with his fellow, to keep up the continuance, so that no 
mishaps should occur, until the column was complete, and 
then all the attachments naturally came in and took up their 
positions. Hence, the back-bone. 

A serious question has arisen here also: how it was, since 
this vertebral column is observed to have shifted its place from 
that of either of these lateral swimming muscles out of which 
it was obviously constructed, that this should have become dis- 
placed in the process; and why there should not, be two back- 
bones instead of only one, as would naturally be expected, with 
their proper location in the animal structure conveniently 
down the sides. Yet this is readily explained. Nature always 
vindicates herself from such presumptuous aspersions. She 
does nothing in vain. Why should she have provided two 
of these columns when one has been found to serve every 
purpose? and even this has often proved upon trial to be 
greatly in the way. As to the place assigned it in the 
transformation, it was clearly a case of compromise; for the 
two met half-way, thus settling their differences and pooling 
their issues. 

But without going minutely into all the branches of the 
mechanism of animal-building, it will be convenient, after once 
starting the thoughtful on the track, to refer the curious in 
such matters to more extended treatises on this part of the sub- 
ject, where the whole matter will be found fully and freely set 
forth and the different stages of elevation thoroughly expoun- 
ded in such manner as to show exactly how the thing was done. 
It is replete with interest, and opens a wide field for the play 
of the imagination. It must be kept in mind, however, that 
this entire business was conducted upon the best approved 
principles of legitimate science, and all in the most perfect har- 
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mony with the law of Natural Selection, from the earliest 
appearance of the microscopic cell of the first monad to the 
megatherium, long since departed. No artificial aid; no 
splicing allowed; no innoculation; no monstrosities of any 
kind, which are nature’s special abhorrence; but simply by 
an interminable succession of these insensible gradations with 
which Nature always pursues her handiwork. It was the 
sport of ages. 

Yet it was a part of the process that the requirements of 
each animal should be to some extent consulted. Whenever 
in the condition or surroundings of the creature, at any stage 
in the line of progress, it chanced to fancy or require some 
alteration of the present anatomy, whether by addition, sub- 
traction, or both, in different sections of the structure, it had 
only to make it known and it was gradually done. When 
some took exception to the ponderousness and inflexibility of 
the fishy tail, as ill adapted to land use, time gave the word 
and the item gradually shrank to the desired dimensions and 
became a switch. Some gradually doffed their scales and 
assumed instead the sleek and artistic coating of the zebra, the 
wool of the sheep, the down of the duck, or the shell of the 
mollusk, while others dispensed with any covering at all. 
Some gradually dropped their fins, and out darted legs, finished 
off with appropriate claws or hoofs, whole or split, according as 
they desired. Some fishes became warblers, and stipulated for 
wings as well as legs and took to another element, floating off 
into the air; while others gradually discarded alike fins, iegs, 
and wings, content to wriggle ahead like the snake, without 
retaining a single protuberance to swear by. Each gradually 
did as the notion took him. And thus it came about that, 
after so many loppings and sloughings off and sproutings 
out, it finally came to require the efforts of a regular 
genius in the field of science, assisted by a well-trained 
imagination, in connection with the burrowings of embry- 
ology, to duly explore the surface and internal recesses of 
a given animal, and trace properly his path of progress from 
the little original. 

It may be suggested, at this point, that there are certain 
peculiarities of structure, nature, constitution, and habit, observ- 
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able in some of the species, that may not tally well with this 
arrangement but tend to unsettle the theory. Yes; science 
has looked into this likewise and pronounced it all right and 
regular, straight and sound. Any seeming or casual wabblings 
of this kind are directly attributable to the environments of the 
creature and must always be taken into the account, as a part 
of nature’s work. For instance in the case of the pole-cat, with 
the pungent odor that it carries and flings about so generously 
on occasions—it would be proper to consider where the animal 
or its remote ancestor may have wandered, at some time, and 
what she may have found there, or passed through. This is very 
important. We dare not assert but that she may have discov- 
ered something rank enough to perfume her nature and that of 
her descendants for all time. Probably this is so. The musk 
animal also and the civet; frequent exposure to malarial and 
other pernicious influences had a like effect upon them which 
they never recovered from. As for the dorpedo, that fish once 
met with an accident which so shocked her system that she 
never got over it, but transmitted the shocking power to her 
progeny. This couldn’t be helped. The Jobster and crab are 
specimens that became tired of going ahead all the time and 
concluded in some of their antics, to reverse the action, and 
liked the change so well as to continue the habit ever after. 
This also was natural. The wasp and scorpion are instances of 
the shifting of the deadly fang of the viper from head to tail, 
for more effective service; another natural process. While the 
camel was being gradually worked up, and yet in an unfinished 
state, she fell into the habit of taking too much drink and 
couldn’t break off; hence an extra receptacle had to be pro- 
vided for transporting it. The fire-fly and glow-worm are cases 
of swallowing an extra amovnt of electricity which passes off 
in small discharges. And so on throughout all the different 
species. All are cases of Natural Selection modified by envi- 
ronments. It is all right and straight work. Nature makes no 
mistakes nor blunders in her performances. 

Thus on the races came; peacock, centipede and torpedo, 
bat, scorpion and giraffe, mole, monkey and man, all troop- 
ing up to view, their species most complete, with no ragged 
or unfinished parts to show; each to take his place in the 
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endless caravan. Such, in accordance with the later and 
more advanced thought of the times, is the Natural History 
of Creation. 

And thus it came to pass that, as the ages swept by, under 
the influence of the gradual self-unfolding, expanding, con- 
tracting, lengthening, and reshortening of the forms of organic 
matter united with the principle of life, continued through all 
the lines of differentiation in morphological development, there 
stalked forth into the sunlight on one bright morning of being, 
as the loftiest production of the agitation of all terrestrial mat- 
ter and the sublimest exhibition of the mastery of all the con- 
tending forces of nature, the creature, Man. ‘Tis thus he 
stands, as the pinnacle of nature’s architecture, until, under 
the inevitable law of progress, another and better shall dis- 
place him. 

Men of science have been profuse in their eulogiums upon 
this work of creation, and vied with one another in extolling 
the order to which they themselves belong. Such partiality is 
natural. This animal is claimed to surpass, in the make-up of 
his anatomical furniture, his outer and inner physical. para- 
phernalia, the beauty and symmetry of his proportions, and 
perfect adaptation to his environments, all the orders that have 
preceded him upon the sphere ; as if, in this being, nature had 
reached her goal. 

But hold! Many are the mistakes begotten of excessive con- 
fidence. Let us not be too hasty. We are dealing with science ; 
and a due regard for that which lies at the basis of all science 
compels us to record the fact that, after this all-sufficient and 
much-lauded animal had been permitted to hold the precedence 
over all other known frame-works of flesh and bones since the 
dawn of being on the earliest monad, it was reserved for an 
eminent physiologist in a modern university to discover and 
declare that, if his optician were to, send him such an instru- 
ment as the human eye, he would return it for alterations. 
As usvally happens, when one imperfection is pointed out, 
others are speedily discovered; so here, stili more glaring 
defects have been indicated in another section of the human 
anatomy. 
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Attention has been called to the fact, that the creature has 
no tail ; and investigation shows, moreover, that, without any 
controversy he is entitled to have one. Ever since the occur- 
rence of that most eccentric and transcendental freak of nature 
which is supposed to have first overtaken the much-revered 
ape—from which, we are proud to say, that our lineage is direct 
and unmistakable—whereby the elevation from quadruped to 
biped was rendered possible, thus fulfilling Plato’s definition, 
more apparent than ever before has been the wisdom and be- 
nevolence of that bountiful provision which was current 
through all the antecedent races, in-supplying and maintaining 
that comely appendage which gives such a graceful finish to a 
part otherwise so abrupt, barren and uninteresting. It is true 
that Lord Monboddo insisted that man’s first step toward civili- 
zation was getting rid of his tail. But it is equally clear to us 
that Monboddo didn’t know. He was an eccentric genius, 
lived in other times, and failed to appreciate fully the necessi- 
ties of the case or the benefits to be enjoyed. Coming to think 
of it, every one knows that this omission is an egregious blun- 
der; that it is quite impossible for creatures to turn from the 
habits and tendencies which they have inherited, so suddenly. 
The ape has the article in all its magnificence; then why not, 
his boy? What reason for this degeneracy? Nothing stands 
between. Natura non facit saltum. Where, when, and where- 
fore, we beg to be informed, was this felony committed? The 
extension is needed no more for ornament than for use. 
Where without this, we should like to know, is the steering 
apparatus? To the absence of this caudal attachment is to be 
attributed the unsteady and erratic course of so many who 
decline from the paths of rectitude. The article must be found 
somewhere and restored, in some shape, so that the race may 
advance in the line of progress. No wonder that those who 
are thoroughly alive to its importance should have explored 
with such enthusiasm the bowels of the earth and circum- 
navigated the globe, in the interest of science, scouring all seas 
and diving into all dens and sunless caverns, in quest of 
this lost appendage. There can be no true progress of the race 
without it. Just one more joint to piece out and finish off the 
sightless stub that now terminates the vertebral column, with a 
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corresponding muscle to give it motion, in any direction, rotary 
or oscillating; with what rapture would such discovery be 
hailed as the long-sought missing link, a consummation after 
which the disconsolate scientist has hunted and sighed in vain! 
But no tail has yet turned up. Borneo and Kaffir land did 
each promise, for a season, to render up the appointed article ; 
and hopes and eyes were turned thither, in trembling expecta- 
tion for relief. But, tail, there is none; and the wagging 
muscle gone, too! Nor yet is the conjecture well-founded, 
that these pieces have only been dropped temporarily, with an 
implied understanding, as in some other cases, that they should 
hereafter be restored in some more highly evolved creature, in 
the dawn of some future morning. Even this hope must be 
abandoned. Justice to the subject requires the allusion to be 
made; but wise men having the matter in charge assure us 
that there is nothing in this idea, and that the only chance 
now left lies in the grafting process which they are prepared 
to undertake. ‘True, it is not without some sort of scientific 
pride that we turn from this dismal conclusion to the cheerful 
announcement that, at some time during the period of gesta- 
tion, this identical rudimentary terminal does in fact take form 
and become movable in the embryo, but it refuses to hold on 
long enough to be produced. This is altogether too bad. 
Sorry for science! pity for the member! to be thus fore- 
shortened, when so willing and so nearly ready to manifest 
itself. ‘So near, and yet so far!” But this only serves to 
aggravate the case. For nature to thus miscarry impairs all 
confidence in the rectitude of her intentions. What can 
have become of the little incipient? Science asks in vain, 
why did it sprout at all? and why should it shrink away? 
But that settles it. No more tail for the human. Natura 
non facit salium. 

It also appears that this man-creature holds his preéminence 
subject to sundry other disadvantages of peril and mischance, 
unlike precedent orders, for the most part growing out of his 
habits and disposition, such as combine to interfere with his 
animal enjoyment and mar the pleasures of his life. Setting 
out as the most helpless and dependent, he becomes the most 
cruel, vindictive, and malignant. He hunts his fellow and his 
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fellow hunts him in turn. He seeks for blood when he has no 
use for it. A multitude of distempers torment him, as if his 
body was intended for a magazine of pain; and a greater in- 
ternal agony at times afflicts him, when he has no pain, so that 
his features become distorted beyond recognition. He weeps 
and sighs and laughs, and blushes and turns pale. Sometimes 
a trifling sound uttered, or a change of attitude or look in the 
presence of another, is the signal for collisions which endanger 
and destroy life. A sense of impending evil drives him when 
no evil is near. Strange forebodings visit him; and often, sick 
and weary of life, he cuts it short and follows the original 
monad away into non-existence. 

Strange creature, this, to be thus affected without cause! 
Queer, that he should have inherited these peculiarities from 
his ancestor who had none of them! Whence came they all ? 
Natura non facit saltum. 

But let us not suffer any of these paltry objections, which 
in the interest of science may not be passed over without 
mention, to obscure our view of the great fact of the true 
origin of the race to which we belong. Here we repose. 
There is nothing like science to bring comfort and rest; to 
leave the unreal and visionary and take firm footing on sub- 
stantial ground. 

Lest the inquiry should be raised, at this point, how these 
varied peculiarities of the man-animal, so far as they are 
brought to view, are to be accounted for, as if they were about 
to be slurred over; to what environments of soil, climate, 
objects of nature or condition, they are to be attributed; we 
shall take no pains to conceal our purpose to dodge this ques- 
tion altogether. It is none of our concern. We must adhere 
to science. We have no presumptions to entertain. We pro- 
pose simply to take the animal as we find him, the creature 
that he is, just as we would any other; and having observed his 
habits and his disposition, his wants and ways, without inquir- 
ing how he happened to come by them, treat him accordingly 
with fairness and with justice. 

Then such as he is, and is shown by his origin to be, “ be- 
ing so fathered,” what ought to be expected and demanded of 
him in the line of conduct and of action. Actions of such a 
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character that they pass without the special notice or censure 
of others would seem to need no rule or guide by which to 
judge them, and may be disregarded. They take care of them- 
selves or concern chiefly the actor alone. It is only when in- 
terference with the wants, wishes, liberties or rights of others 
gives them a different character, that they become proper sub- 
jects for inquiry or the treatment of the actor assumes any 
importance. 

One man steals, takes or withholds what belongs to you, or 
to another than himself, and what you claim he has no right 
to. Another lays violent hands upon his fellow and puts an 
end to his life. Another lies in wait for a defenseless woman 
and makes her the victim of his lust. Still another slanders 
his neighbor and inflicts untold misery by a vicious lie. All 
these and other similar acts, you are wont to say, demand 
punishment for the offender. Why? What is the matter? 
What has he done to justify it? and what good end is to be 
served by all the trouble and outlay needed to bring him to 
justice—as you term it—and apply the penalty? Shall he be 
punished because the statute says so? That is no reason or a 
very trivial one. Science goes behind the statute and de- 
mands the reason why. Is it because you say, or think, or 
feel, that such conduct tends to social disorder and must there- 
fore be suppressed, and everybody else unites in the same 
judgment? Just wait a minute and let us see; for we may 
all be wrong, and there may be some mistake about this, and 
it may not beso bad after all. Neither must he be punished, to 
repair the evil done; for that is impossible. Nor to reform the 
culprit; for it is not worth it and no such result is assured. 
Nor even to deter others from like offences ; for few or none 
will be thus affected by it. And none of these reasons has any 
foundation in science, which we have accepted for our guide. 
It makes the creature trouble, interrupts his enjoyment, 
stands in the way of his development, discourages his best 
efforts, and casts a cloud over his life; prevents the proper 
fulfillment of those duties for which he is fitted, stunts 
the growth of those powers and faculties which he has 
inherited and impairs his usefulness as a member of the 
race. What wonder that, exposed to all these disadvan- 
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tages, the progress and advancement of the species should 
be retarded ? 

This punishing business is, in fact, all wrong. Itis the wan- 
ton and gratuitous infliction of suffering without cause and 
without any adequate gain. Let science speak! She under- 
stands the case; and upon the basis of sound reason she de- 
clares that we have no liberty to judge or deal with this offend- 
ing creature by any severer rule than his nature warrants, or 
the terms of our philosophy applicable to his case prescribe. 
This is the limit. Your ox gores his mate or his driver, so 
that he loses his life: will you hang or otherwise kill this 
offender? Your dog runs off with your dinner, or is out in 
the field and practices a deception by which you lose your 
game: will you shoot or imprison the dog ? 

But you tell me that the man-murderer or thief knows better. 
Does he? What does that mean? If by this is intended that 
he knows something better than the gratification of the wants 
and inclinations of his nature, that is something new. What is 
it? and how did he find it out? This is what we wish to 
learn in the first place. The monkey didn’t tell him. So far 
as we have been able to discover, that individual has said noth- 
ing on the subject, nor any of his ancestors. Then he never 
- learned it in any proper scientific way. It is only imaginary. 
The fact is, that the creature is, and knows, just what, and so 
much as, he has inherited, and has come to him by those unerr- 
ing laws of the Universe which gave him being and fixed his 
place and sphere of action; and no other, and no more. To 
these he must be held submissive. By these he must be tried 
and judged ; and to these will we adhere. If you insist upon 
finding something else, some foreign ingredient, lodged in his 
nature, simply to furnish you an opportunity to lay the founda- 
tion for making further and extortionate demands of him, no 
such presumption can be allowed. It is not there. No way 
has been provided for it to get there. There is no source dis- 
covered from which it could have come. Where is the article 
kept? and how is it obtained? The noble animal is not to 
be thus abused by being charged with any fancied infusion 
from supernatural agencies, in order that you may thrust upon 
him any such faculty as a sense of accountability for his con- 
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duct... It is purely visionary. Science knows nothing of it. 
Natura non facit saltum. 

It must be admitted that this pretended knowledge of good 
and evil which is injected into the present favorite system 
of dealing with this much-exalted and highly-evolved being, 
and so punishing him from time-to time for obeying and 
following out his propensities, is without warrant and out of 
the course of nature. Whenever he happens to want what 
somebody else has, and takes it for his own happiness and delec- 
tation; or when he sees fit to put somebody else out of the 
way so as to have freer scope for action; or when he seeks to 
gratify his passions at the expense and against the will of the 
weaker; this is his mission. It is his privilege. Hands off! 
Let him alone! The fittest survives, as the sequel shows. 
Let us not violate kind nature’s laws. Just let the man have 
a fair chance and a good time. Give him an even show with 
the other mammals. He knows best what he wants and the 
best way to get it. Don’t interfere with his prerogatives. 
You can’t change his nature. Science forbids that. These 
things he will do, and must, because he can, and wants to, 
and you can’t help it. Then let him have comfort and satisfac- 
tion in them, like the rest of his brother animals. It is a pity 
that he should not fare as well as they. Let him stand 
on a level with the horse, the dog, and the monkey, and all 
those glorious and happy tribes and races of the earth that 
have preceded him, have acted their several parts in peace and 
gone to their rest without being missed or mourned by their 
successors. Don’t single him out and embitter his brief exist- 
ence by imposing conditions of conduct’ which he can never 
fulfill. Why more than all others should he be thus mo- 
lested ? 

It is a mistake to suppose that I am forbidden, by nature’s 
laws, to take the life of a member of the race to which I happen 
to belong, if I choose to do so, any more than is the porpoise 
or the playful panther. Still harder is it to show that, by 
nature’s laws, a man may not appropriate his neighbor’s goods 
or indulge and gratify his appetite whenever and wherever he 
chooses to find the means. Who can judge so well as he of 
the demands or necessities of his case? Why may I not kill 
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you in perfect good feeling, or supply my wants from your 
abundance, and no ado be made over the simple transaction ? 
At what point in the scale of animal life were these natural 
rights arrested? and how? It will be difficult to demonstrate 
either to my satisfaction or your own, upon principles of science, 
that any prohibition of these acts has any just foundation. 
Upon what basis will you set out? Where and how will you 
draw the line of distinction? Why is human life any more 
_ valuable or sacred than any other life? The marvel is, that so 
much respect should be paid to human laws, when they so 
plainly contravene the laws of nature and rest upon so slight 
foundation. 

Neither shall we arrive at any different result if we take 
reason for our guide. You will probably reiterate the asser- 
tion, that I know better. This I have denied, and now repeat 
it. But grant it, and suppose that Ido; how does that help 
the case? What has that to do with it? Unless reason 
assures me that such knowledge proceeds from a source that 
renders it imperative; so that I as well as you and every other 
one of my kind am bound by it with the same force as by any 
of nature’s laws; so that in fact it overrules and controls them ; 
this knowledge avails nothing to the purpose. And that is 
something that reason or science can not show. Reason alone 
teaches no right and wrong. If man is but a talking horse 
or a reasoning monkey, he is entitled to be treated as such, 
and you can make nothing more out of him. 

Perhaps you will point me to the consequences resulting to 
yourself and others, involving irreparable loss, untold evil, 
general and wide-spread misery and disaster to the race, if these 
acts are suffered, and claim to have found here the warrant 
for their suppression. But this is the very thing that you are 
required to prove. I deny this also, that the evils charged as 
resulting are evils at all; or that they in any degree outweigh 
the benefits sought and likely to accrue. Who is to be the 
judge of these matters? Where is he? and what right has he 
to judge? I accept no judge but myself, and am not bound to. 
Evils do not become such simply by being so called. What 
may be an evil for you may be an excellent thing for me. 
And if these acts complained of are admitted to be evils in fact ; 
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then I answer that they are only such as nature directs and has 
provided for; and that is the end of it. You still make no 
headway. You only claim an advantage by way of protection 
to yourself and exemption from harm to which you are not 
entitled, without any adequate or corresponding benefit to me 
or to the race. 

It is a very cheap and easy matter to insist that such and such 
a thing or act is wrong, without stopping to determine why it is 
so or what is meant by it. No particular act or single instance 
of human conduct has of itself, ex necessitate rei, any moral 
character or quality whatever. Nor can it be shown, by any 
process of reasoning alone, that any such act done or suffered 
has any such quality, any more than if the same had proceeded 
from a horse or dog. 

Reason starts with certain truths and propositions that are 
known and recognized, and accepts nothing that is not admit- 
ted or self-evident, unless having first established it by proof. 
With what such premises shall we set out here? Right and 
wrong do not grow out of the ground. They are not inscribed 
on the works of nature anywhere. The forces of nature tell us 
nothing of them. The winds do not whisper them into our 
ears. The lights in the firmament inculcate no such lessons, 
Nature nowhere teaches any “must” or “must not.” On the 
contrary, nature says you may do any thing you may choose, 
provided only that you accept the consequences. Some men 
mighi shudder at first, at the thought that their lives and prop- 
erty were at the mercy of such a principle as this, for the basis 
of human conduct; but it is because they are not accustomed 
to it. 

Right and wrong are terms employed to denote the respective 
qualities of the acts of a free and intelligent actor capable of 
understanding to what they relate; and that relation is to some 
principle outside of themselves which neither nature, science, 
nor reason discloses tous. They are not definable in any terms 
known to reason or natural science; nor can they be estab- 
lished by any inferences or conclusions drawn from those 
sources. They are vain and impotent for this purpose. There 
is vothing for them to catch hold of; nothing by which they 
can climb; nothing whereby any measurement may be taken 
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of their force or obligation. As well attempt to measure a chain 
of lightning, or the force of a can of dynamite, by the quart. It 
won’t apply. 

Until you can point me to some authority or power which I 
recognize as rightfully competent to say to me, “ thow shalt” and 
“ thou shalt not,” and which has the means to detect and call me 
to account and punish me for violating such command every 
time, whether any other creature knows of it or not, I acknow]l- 
edge no other master than myself, no rule to guide me but my 
own wants and inclinations ; and them I will obey, for they are 
nature’s laws and there is nothing higher than they. Neither 
reason nor science brings to view any such authority ; and Iam 
therefore at liberty to kill, rob, burn, and lie, at pleasure, sub- 
ject only tofthe risk of such inconveniences to myself as others 
may chance to visit upon me in case of detection. 

Do the inquiries then arise, how and whence comes the 
knowledge of right and wrong, and the force of obligation, if 
any, which it brings? Many have asked the same questions all 
along and every day. We profess no greater wisdom than 
reason and science reveal to us; and they pronounce these 
things fictions. So let us move on and let these have their sway. 
Society can get along quite well without troubling itself with 
these matters. It is only a menagerie on a large scale or a 
sort of zoological garden without the cages. 

Then if any one sees proper to club his mother-in-law, !et 
him only fortify himself with the reflection that the tiger or the 
hyena would have done the same under much lighter provoca- 
tion, and with no abject fear of being called to account for the 
little diversion. It is nature’s work, and the fittest survives. 
The race will be struggling up. If another will be mean and 
parsimonious, let him consider himself the highly evolved ex- 
pansion of some molecule of past ages, which helped to finish 
out a flea; and let him draw courage and comfort from the 
thought, claim his origin and exercise his privilege. Or if it 
be the chosen prerogative of another, to lie, steal, plagiarize, or 
play the debauchee, let him sustain himself by selecting for his 
grand prototype, the frog, the civet, the opossum, the serpent, 
or the fox, and content himself with the reflection that he is of 
the same nature and the same kind of stuff as they, and enjoy 
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the consolation which it brings. It will help to sustain him in 
those seasons of despondency which, for some unknown cause, 
occasionally afflict him. Whatever he may be or do, it matters 
not. Let him suffer no distress and borrow no trouble on this 
account, nor be unduly exalted with any sense of pride or self- 
sufficiency. There is neither bad nor good. It is all the same. 
These distinctions are the result of an imperfect education ; and 
like other non-essentials, will soon vanish under proper train- 
ing and an enlarged experience. Science will uphold and pro- 
tect the man and vindicate nature’s laws. Only let him be 
true to his origin, steadfast in the way of progress and vigilant 
in keeping alive the memory of that long line of august ances- 
try through which he has attained his present eminence, and 
preserve it without taint. Let him copy with reasonable dili- 
gence those noble traits and qualities which enabled their 
original possessors to reach their respective stations in the line 
of development, through the intervening links that have peo- 
pled this goodly planet, and prove himself worthy of such 
illustrious parentage. Nature will accomplish all the rest, true 
to herself and those unvarying laws which uphold and guide 
the universe. The race will thus advance in beauty and in 
strength under the benign influences of these codperating har- 
monies, and the goal of human happiness will at length be 
reached. 

The new system of Ethics we applaud without reserve, as 
worthy of its origin, admirable in its conception, sound in prin- 
ciple, practical in its operation and well fitted to meet the 
wants and special needs of a large and constantly increasing 
class in society hitherto much neglected. 

The system may, and doubtless will, encounter no little oppo- 
sition; and some time may elapse before it can be brought 
fully into practice. We can readily foresee difficulties and 
obstacles all around. It is the case with all new systems, how- 
ever perfect in themselves and meritorious they may be, which 
affect the public interests. Men must be allowed time in which 
to conquer their prejudices. There is the well-known conserv- 
ative element that brooks no innovation; and its adoption 
must be general in order to give it full effect and render its 
action harmonious. A partial trial will only benefit individuals, 
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and the public will be little better off, and perhaps not so well, 
to begin with. Morals will resist it, always jealous of the 
advance and encroachments of science. Governments will con- 
tend against it, because it forecasts their doom in the abolish- 
ment of place, patronage, perquisites, and power. So- that, 
with so formidable an array against us, we may be compelled 
to wait long to witness the full tide of its accomplishment. 
But let us be patient. We can afford to be. Science will in 
due time assert herself and claim her own. She always has. 
Long live Science! 





Darwinism and Christianity. 


ArtictE II.—DARWINISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


From the German of William Bender. By Epwarp G. BOURNE. 


Dusois REYMOND, the standing secretary of the Academy of 
Science in Berlin, at the usual meeting in memory of the noted 
dead of the past year, gave expression, somewhat exuberantly 
perhaps, to the thought that Darwin had rendered the same 
service in the interpretation of organic nature that Copernicus 
was celebrated for rendering in the interpretation of our planet- 
ary system. 

The comparison of Darwin to Copernicus reminds-me at the 
outset that the Christian faith, or what is commonly so called, 
is not involved in a conflict with natural science for the first 
time. This conflict is as old as the emancipation of science 
from the authority of the Church. When science, toward the 
end of the 17th century, began to attribute to mental and: 
physical disturbances certain diseases which hitherto had been 
explained as coming from the influence of the Devil and evil 
spirits, theologians, lawyers and physicians vied with each 
other in shouting that Christianity was in danger, the Bible was 
disregarded, and the devil deprived of his just claims. 

But Science has advanced and taken under its powerful pro- 
tection those unfortunates who used to be racked and burned 
for alleged possession by the devil. . 

If theologians have ventured to take delight in the interesting 
chapter on devils and demons, thenceforward only to be found 
in the less prominent parts of their dogmatics, the Christian 
faith has thereby suffered no loss. We have become accus- 
tomed also to esteem the Bible stories of the devil and demons 
as belonging to the notions of the distant past, but he would 
be a strange man who should wish to maintain that our belief 
in God and his Providence had lost its old power because we 
no longer earnestly believe in the devil and his fellows. 

The alleged struggle between Faith and Science had at that 
time appeared only under the form of a.struggle between two 
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theories of medicine: one, obsolete and theological; the other 
new, rising into favor, and scientific. 

Advancing science rendered faith a great service in setting 
it free from the former and its evil spirits. Much the same 
state of affairs existed in another quarrel of those times. If 
we venture to believe the theologians of the 16th and 17th 
centuries the Christian faith was threatened by no greater 
danger than the rise of the Copernican system. To-day that 
system is taught in the schools. But on its first appearance it 
seemed to be nothing less than an outrage on the soul of the 
Christian faith. 

Not only was Galileo persecuted on account of the Coperni- 
can heresy by those who claimed infallibility, but Kepler, also, 
had to be warned by the Protestant consistory at Stuttgart 
“not to throw Christ’s kingdom into confusion with his silly 
fancies.” 

Well into the 18th century the theologians resisted all ac- 
knowledgments of the Copernican theory as the most danger- 
ous error. If we will go back in thought to that age we shall 
‘be able in a measure to understand the matter. The earth till 
that time was considered the solid center of the universe. 
Above, the vault of heaven was outstretched ; and far down in 
the bosom of the earth was supposed to be the place of the 
miserable who were damned. In that solid vault of heaven 
rose the throne of God from which Christ came down to redeem 
men from the wrath of God through the shedding of his blood. 
And thither he returned in the body, borne up by the clouds, 
to prepare a place for his followers in the upper world of the 
blessed. Now came the Copernican theory to teach us to 
recognize in the earth but an atom of the whole universe; to 
break through the solid vault of heaven where were enthroned 
God and the blessed, and to spread open to view the immensity 
and infinitude of the universe. Where was now that heavenly 
place, the throne of God from which Christ descended and to 
which again he ascended? Where were the mansions of the 
blessed for which all Christendom had been hoping? All had 
been swallowed up in that infinite space where for zons the 
constellations had revolved, full of inspiring majesty, indeed, 
but cold and dumb before the question of the human soul 
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anxious for its salvation, when the home of the blessed was 
forever snatched from its eyes. Indeed, he who knows how 
religious faith always adjusts itself to a world, appealing to 
ideas of sense, understands how it must have felt shaken to its 
very foundations as it saw these fundamental notions explained 
away as illusions. Yet what was the result of this struggle be- 
tween Faith and Science which lasted through two centuries ? 
I might express it in this way: the old theological cosmology 
had lost and Christian faith had gained by it. The notion 
that the earth is the center of the universe, that the heavens 
are a solid place above us, and hell a no less fixed place be- 
neath us—in short all those views of nature which the Bible 
shared with antiquity are irreparably gone. We know that we 
know nothing of the heavenly world in which we believe. 
We know that all our ideas of heaven and hell, of being lost 
and being saved, of resurrection and going to heaven, are only 
symbols which we use to designate something our thought can- 
not grasp. The theological attempts to evolve a topography of 
heaven as a physiology of our heavenly bodies can never be 
renewed. 

But though the Copernican theory has made a more powerful 
attack on the old ideal world of the theologians than the later 
philosophical criticism, yet it has not been able to destroy the 
religious belief in immortality, in salvation, and in judgment. 
On the contrary it has transferred this belief from the realm of 
sense to the realm of spirit by showing that it can only be 
based upon the ideal data furnished by the history of civiliza- 
tion and upon the eternal postulates of human feeling. 

The alleged struggle between Science and Faith at that time 
developed into a struggle between the obsolete theological and 
the new scientific cosmology. If we wish to understand the 
quarrel historically, we must be careful to remember that in 
the middle ages theology was the universal science, which 
would derive from the Bible not only the laws of moral and 
religious living but also the laws of physics, medicine, astrology, 
psychology, ete. Thus it came to pass that the Bible was 
treated as revealed evidence on all subjects and that the princi- 
ples of natural science, medicine, psychology, were presented to 
the world as religious truths to be received on faith. 
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Therefore the history of the development of science since 
the Reformation has assumed the shape of a history of the 
emancipation of science from theology; while theology itself, 
when its claims to the character of the universal science had 
been disputed on all sides, was forced to set limits to its ambi- 
tion and to retire into its own peculiar field—the moral and 
religious side of life. But even to-day, the theology of Rome 
maintains in all its fullness the right to bear sway in the whole 
realm of knowledge with its infallible Bible. The Protestant 
theologians, too, occasionally assert it in a modest way. 

Now I will return to my subject. Is the question which is 
involved in this strife between Darwinism and Christianity 
after all only a conflict between natural science and theology 
and not between science and faith? Or, to express myself a 
little more clearly, have we not here also, as was the case with 
the Copernican theory, a conflict between old theological nature 
and modern exact science? Or have we really this time a con- 
flict between the Christian faith and advancing science? In 
answering this question we must clearly distinguish between 
the doctrine of the descent of man, properly speaking, and 
dogmatic Darwinism which has been inclined to work this doc- 
trine in the interests of materialism. This doctrine of the 
descent of man is undoubtedly opposed to certain traditional 
views of theological anthropology, but not at all with any of 
the vital interests of the Christian religion. 

This is the first thing we have to show. But where this doc- 
trine is enrolled in the service of materialism, we find assuredly 
an irreconcilable opposition between Christianity and dogma- 
tizing material science, which in deriving dogmas from its hy- 
potheses, gets out of its proper sphere just as much as theology 
did when from its religious beliefs it derived theories of anthro- 
pology. ‘This is the second point. 

We cannot too strongly insist on the weakness of our com- 
parison between the theories of Copernicus and Darwin. The 
Copernican theory is. proved scientific truth, while Darwinism, 
in the first place, is neither more nor less than scientific hy- 
pothesis. What it asserts is well known. According to con- 
jecture the different species in organic nature,—since they are 
the first subject of discussion,—have not always existed side by 
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side without variation, nor did plants, animals, and man come 
in their perfection, from the Creator’s hand, as plants, animals, 
and man. According to conjecture, the organism, in the course 
of infinite periods of time, developed into well-defined species, 
and in the following manner. Under favorable external con- 
ditions the lower species passed into higher, plants were trans- 
formed into animals, from which, mankind. As was said, this 
doctrine of transmutation, of the variation of species, of the 
development of the higher species from the lower, is, in the first 
place, still an hypothesis. 

But it is an earnest, scientific hypothesis which, as a principle 
fruitful in discoveries, will in any case long have a ruling influ- 
ence in natural science. 

The hypothesis, too, is so ingenious and, superficially regarded, 
so luminous, that we cannot be surprised that, even before sci- 
entific proof has been brought forward, it has met with extra- 
ordinary recognition and circulation far beyond the ranks of 
professional men. Further, the probability of the hypothesis 
appears the strongest on just the point where the religious in- 
terest is set aside. 

For the investigations of the last year in the history of lan- 
guage and civilization and in anthropology has shown, almost 
beyond a doubt, that our race has developed from compara- 
tively rude beginnings. 

The development of the human race has been upward, not 
downward. There can scarcely be any doubt on the point. 
If we compare the tribes, who, to-day, are said to be in the 
state of nature; with civilized people, not to mention idiots, we 
certainly can say without exaggeration that we know human 
beings separated from us by as great a gap as the beasts of the 
field are. It is at all events nothing to the purpose to treat the 
derivation of men from animals simply as an absurdity and to 
expose it to cheap mockery. 

It is much more expedient, in view of the spread of the hy- 
pothesis among the lower ranks of people, earnestly to ask, in 
case it is sooner or later proved, what losses we must suffer in 
respect to our Christian faith or what correction of it we have 
got to undertake. 
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Now I maintain that the doctrine that man, during the im- 
memorial past, was developed from one of the higher species of 
animals, does not put an end to our belief in his higher des- 
tiny, or in what is commonly implied in the expression “ being 
in the image of God.” This belief remains what it was before, 
an ideal, moral postulate of our spirit. But the doctrine of the 
descent of man does most surely put an end to the old theolog- 
ical anthropology which in junction with the Old Testament 
teaches that man came forth immediately from the hand of God 
in a state of absolute perfection only to degenerate through his 
own fault to the level of the animals, yes, even lower than the 
animals, so that a second creation was necessary to restore the 
image of God in him. 

This latter theory, to be sure, long before the rise of evolu- 
tion, had been corrected by modern theology or laid aside. 

We have alluded to the idea that the belief in the moral 
endowment and destiny of man, leading to a likeness to God, 
has nothing to do with any means of outlining a history of the 
origin of the human race, nor can it have any paramount inter- 
est in the questions about the earliest development and growth 
of mankind. If we go back to the New Testament, which 
must be our standard in judging Christianity, we find nowhere 
any tendency to set up a theory of the appearance or of the 
descent of man, nowhere any attempt to outline a history of 
the origin of the race. The decisive question in the Christian 
religion is not about our descent but a question about our des- 
tiny. The Christian revelation teaches us that we are designed 
for moral perfection and a state of true happinegs. 

In the teaching and life of Christ the redemption offers us 
the means for the realization of this design, that we should 
have a likeness to God, or “be in his image.” The New 'es- 
tament looks so invariably at the ideal goal of the race that the 
question of its origin is hardly brought up. But where the 
question is touched upon, the New Testament only gives ex- 
pression to the belief that man must be adapted for moral per- 
fection, and that, as his human worth is certainly to be attained 
only in it, he exists or has been created by God chiefly for this 
ideal, moral task. Indeed, the New Testament is so thoroughly 
permeated with a feeling of the permanent value of this ideal 
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aim of life that it expresses the belief that the whole world 
chiefly exists for the sake of the kingdom of God, or what 
means the same, that it was made through Christ and with 
Christ in view. But at the same time, it in nowise tells how 
the world began, and only gives expression to the practical 
necessity which compels man to pass judgment on the whole 
world in which his human aims are to be worked out according 
to the standard of that which appears to him the highest aim of 
life. 

We xnow nothing about the origin of the world but “we 
perceive by faith that it exists through the word of God.” The 
first and great word of Christianity is not the belief in creation, 
but the belief in the destiny of man for a kingdom of God, in 
which he is to attain not only the fulfillment of the divine moral 
law but also the perfection of his own life. 

Belief in the creation of the universe is perhaps the necessary 
consequence of this belief in the moral aims of human life but 
in no way its basis. We find nothing in the New Testament 
to tell us how this ideal adaptation and endowment became a 
part of human nature, whether it is original or acquired. 

There is still less to tell us how, indeed, God made man ; 
whether he sent him forth in his completeness, as the reflecting, 
intelligent, moral creature, or whether it pleased him in his 
wisdom to suffer man to advance from lower forms of existence 
through gradual processes of development. In short, the New 
Testament addresses itself to the irrefutable eaistence of man 
surpassing in intelligence and ethical character all other crea- 
tures ; it does ‘not ask how the “crown of the creation came 
into this existence, it gives no genealogy of our race. But if 
now the doctrine of man’s descent should be proved, if the 
proof should be brought forward that man did not come from 
a clod of earth as the Old Testament says, but from one of the 
higher animal species, could it impair our belief that this same 
man is endowed with spiritual adaptations and capacities which 
raise him above the animals, which. show him to be a being 
capable of infinite perfection, a personal intelligence, a moral 
person, and, at the same time, the peculiar and unique image 
of the highest intelligence and perfection ? 
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I answer with a second question. If to-day the origin of our 
race should be disclosed ; if to-day proof should be brought 
forward that some thousands of years ago we had reached 
about the rank in civilization which the Fuegians occupy, and 
several thousands of years further back, lived the kind of life 
led by the intelligent animals, should we form our judgment of 
man and his adaptations and destiny from the point of view of 
the Fuegian or of the monkey (which generally speaking would 
be incapable of one), or rather, as before, from the point of view 
of civilized people of Christian training which we have now 
reached. Our judgment of man cannot be according to any 
degree of advancement whatsoever which mark his beginning ; 
it must be formed upon the whole history of his development. 

If we, according to the standard of our present Christian cul- 
ture, are obliged to find our own essence in the intelligence 
which rules nature, and in the ceaseless impulse toward moral 
perfection, which takes hold of the conditions of our natural 
life, we shall in like manner form our judgment of man and his 
position in the world according to the ideal standard, which the 
history of our civilization has established, and according to no 
other, whatever may be shown to have been our origin. We 
shall further keep fast hold of the belief that our destiny lies 
not behind us but before us; that our life tasks are to be pre- 
scribed by the moral law of our spirit, and not by the physio- 
logical laws of our development; that we are to receive the 
rules and laws of our life in the world, not from the problematic 
book of our origin, but from the clear words about our destiny 
offered by Christian revelation. I repeat therefore: religious 
faith is concerned with the question of our own human life- 
destiny, and we shall continue to think as Christians about our 
moral destiny to become like God, how much soever we may 
be obliged to change our view of our physiological origin. 

In so far, too, as we feel inwardly compelled to place the 
moral interest in the rank of unconditioned rules and laws in 
our life, we shall believe in a moral government of the world, 
in which we live, and in an intelligent, moral world-cause, 
though we can make no declaration at all, with the help of 
faith which certainly is not knowledge, as to how things began 
and as to the methods of the divine guidance of the world. 
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But the deficiency of the traditional theology as well as the 
ground of its conflict with exact science lies in this, that 
instead of interpreting and establishing Faith on a sound basis 
it has given much more thought to the derivation from it of 
scientific propositions about the mode of the creation of the 
world and man. We have then, no longer, a struggle between . 
faith and knowledge, but one between theological and scientific 
anthropology. 

To be sure the objection will be made that the old theological 
anthropology is derived from the Old Testament if not from the 
New, and must be unconditionally preferred to every modern 
system of anthropology because the Old Testament is as much 
inspired as the New. 

Quite the same argument was made in the 16th and 17th 
centuries by the advocates of the theological cosmology against 
the theory of Copernicus. What can be urged against it? 
Right here we might ask the question : what kind of an idea of 
divine inspiration and revelation is that which would include 
under them, perforce, a communication on the ways and means 
used by God in the creation of man? So far as I know, the 
character of revelation has been ascribed in the Church only to 
such doctrines and events as stand in some assignable connec- 
tion with the salvation of man. But how in the world can it 
be shown that our salvation depends upon any revealed or not 
revealed theory of the origin and development of organic na- 
ture? Granting, however, that the Old Testament account of 
the creation of man came through inspiration, how much more 
do we know about the problem of the origin of things? We 
find this process of origination just as problematic with the Old — 
Testament as without it. It has been truly said that we know 
nothing at all about the beginning of the world and man. We 
may then regard the biblical story as revealed or not. Such 
also must have been the opinion of the apostle Paul who, at 
all events, had once an opportunity to make a declaration about 
the history of creation, namely, in the Epistle to the Romans, 
where he sets forth in so impartial a way the prerogative of the 
Jews as compared with the Gentiles. There he declares that 
the Gentiles had the moral law written in their consciences, 
while the Jews possessed it in palpable shape in the tables of 
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Moses ; the Gentiles had recognized God’s creative power from 
his works—he does not continue while the Jews possessed an 
inspired account of the manner of creation. If Paul had seen in 
the Bible history of creation what certain Jewish Christian the- 
ologians would even to-day see in it, it would have been inex- 
cusable in him to omit that opportunity to extol the advantages 
of the Jews. 

But disregarding the fact that, when we measure the Bible 
story by the standard of scientific requirements, it gives no dis- 
closure about the origin of man, it presents us, like all the 
religious cosmogonies of antiquity, with a judgment of faith in 
rather than with an inspired scientific theory. It answers 
Faith’s question, how the pious Israelite represented to himself 
the beginning of the world, rather than the scientific question 
how the different kinds of existing things came into being. 

The fact that this faith-knowledge is arrayed in historical 
form does not change its character. The fact that it is in a cer- 
tain degree illustrated by the naive views of nature entertained 
by antiquity has just as little effect upon it. The value of this 
story lies not in its historical dress nor in its form as history of 
nature, if we may ase the phrase, it lies in the notion it gives 
of the relatively high and pure idea of God and his relation 
to men, formed centuries before Christ by the pious Israelites. 

But if we take the story just as it is, it tells us nothing about 
a condition of perfection surrounding men in the beginning, it 
finds the image of God like ancient philosophy in nothing else 
than reason through which man is to learn and to rule nature. 
The moral quality which Christianity has taught us to regard 
as the specifically human attribute appears there, though still 
materialistic as in all Israelitish religion. 

Yet whatever may be the bearing of the Jewish cosmogony, 
it rests in any case on that untenable view of the universe 
which regards the earth as the center. 

It has already, on this point, been disproved by the Coperni- 
can theory. We need not wait for the proof of the doctrine of 
descent. The biblical history of creation is as valuable as tes- 
timony of the ancient Jewish belief,—the belief in the intelli- 
gent, holy Creator of the world which we Christians share, as 
it is valueless when we apply the test to see how far it furnishes 
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a scientific solution, at all satisfactory, of the problem of the 
origin of the world and man. 

IT hold this position, then: theology has absolutely nothing 
to do with deriving cosmological or anthropological theories 
from religious belief. It should show how and why we come 
to a belief in the creation of the world, and that man is in the 
image of God, how and why we can retain the belief in its 
strength in the face of Darwinism as well as Copernicism. 
Thereby it will fulfill its task as a science of religion and not 
of nature. 

We have now advanced to a stage in the discussion where 
our conflict is no longer to be considered as a conflict between 
obsolete theological and earnest scientific anthropology. If we 
have reproached the theologians with having derived scientific 
propositions from religious belief under a misconception of its 
peculiar nature, we must now reproach their opponents with 
having derived dogmas from the propositions or hypotheses of 
exact science under a like misconception of its proper limita- 
tions, dogmas, too, which assuredly have a direct bearing on 
the sphere of religion and are only too often in open antagonism 
with Christian faith. This has been done by the advocates of 
evolution. This hypothesis has been used to support and 
spread a belief in materialism. 

To furnish instances I need only mention the names of Strauss 
and Hiickel. We must, therefore, make a clear distinction 
between the scientific hypothesis, evolution, and dogmatic 
Darwinism. 

Christian faith can with difficulty become satisfied with that 
hypothesis, but with the dogmatic conclusions drawn from it, 
it can never be reconciled. 

Now then we have no longer a conflict between science and 
faith, but between faith and faith, namely, between old Chris- — 
tian faith and materialistic faith — arrayed with the help 
of the evolution doctrine. 

Let us look at this a little senie: Without entering the 
field of natural science we may as laymen draw a distinction 
between the doctrine of the descent of man itself and the doc- 
trine of natural selection. The first only says, conjecturally, 
that the higher’ species have developed out of lower forms. It 


, 
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does not decide whether this development was the result of out- 
side influences only, or whether these outside influences were 
only the means, under favorable conditions, of setting free 
latent powers, especially those of a spiritual nature. 

The doctrine of natural selection, on the contrary, if I under- 
stand it correctly, recognizes in these outside conditions of de- 
velopment: heredity, environment, climate, time, etc., immedi- 
ately the causes and the only causes of the appearance of the 
higher species as well as of mental life. Now nobody disputes 
that the development of mental life depends upon physical con- 
ditions, but that these physical conditions are the causes of the 
development of mental life is an hypothesis which can not yet 
be clearly represented in ideas, much less supported by a single 
example. The notion that mind has developed out of sense is 
almost equivalent to saying that mind is merely a function of 
the physical powers. 

It has not been possible and probably never will be possible 
to show how nervous action becomes consciousness, or how a 
muscular movement changes into an act of the will. Certainly 
it is a gross self-deception to consider mind as a mere function 
of matter. If we begin in earnest to regard matter as the cause 
of logical, esthetic, or moral and religious functions, we be- 
gin to regard as matter something which is no longer pure mat- 
ter, if I may so speak. When we regard it as endowed with 
spiritual powers we regard it in reality as spirit, and the whole 
conflict between materialism and idealism turns out to bea 
mere question of words. 

When we accept the doctrine of the descent of man, what 
more do we know about the essence of matter, of mind, and of 
the relations which subsist between these, two fundamental 
principles which our thought must not only necessarily separate 
from each other but also unite together? Viewed in a scientific 
' light this doctrine has given us nothing, absolutely nothing, 
which has brought us even a single step nearer the solution of 
that eternal riddle. Therefore the working out of this hypothesis 
in support of dogmatic materialism is thoroughly arbitrary and 
unnecessary; and further, we may judge about the grounds of 
belief in materialism after the rise of evolution in exactly the 
sane way we were justified in judging of them before. 
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Here again now we cannot insist too strongly on the point, 
that, when we discuss the contradictions between materialism 
and Christianity, just as before, we have to do with the contra- 
dictions between two views ef the world, two kinds of belief, 
and not at all with the contradictions of science and religion. 

Materialism as a general view of the world does not come 
under the category of science, but under the category of relig- 
ion. It has then to be measured by the standard which we, 
generally speaking, are able to apply to religious belief in 
accordance with its peculiarity. Therefore we may say that 
correctness and truth are to be attributed to every general view 
of the world according to its capacity to call forth and guaran- 
tee a true moral culture. ; 

In the first place we have to consider its qualifications to 
give us a general, satisfying, theoretical interpretation of the 
world which shall be equally just to spiritual and to physical 
facts. 

Every religious view of the world must base its right to life 
on its value as a means of culture. The capacity of a faith 
morally to ennoble men, to reconcile them to their condition in 
the world, to make them relatively happy in the best sense of 
the word, and to give them inward satisfaction, will always be 
the chief proof of its truth, if truth is the proper word. No faith 
at all, neither materialistic nor Christian, is theoretically capa- 
ble of proof. But if we look at the practical value of these two 
as means of culture we can scarcely institute a comparison or 
raise the question of rivalry between them. What could ma- 
terialism oppose to Christianity’s ideals of life? Where can 
we find a view of the world which as a means of culture is to 
be compared with Christianity? We ask the question because 
very many of our contemporaries have become unconscious of 
the immense value of the ideas of Christianity as a means of 
culture and chiefly on account of the unhappy mixture of scho- 
lastic theology and Christian faith. Surely, too, we have not 
only to deal with the moral ideas of Christianity but also with 
its specifically religious ideas. 

The belief that the guidance and government of the world is 
under the control of a highest Intelligence and a just Will; the 
religious belief that above us rules a Love aiming at our true 
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welfare, always ready to forgive, is certainly of just the same 
eminentiy practical meaning as the moral belief that our worth 
as men is not derived from the accidental circumstances, which 
condition birth and fortune, but only from our moral destiny. 
We have, however, been brought by a lazy habit into so exter- 
nal and mechanical a relation to these ideas on which our true 
living depends that moments of special illumination seem to be 
needed to enable us to feel and understand how they are bound 
up in us. The ideas and ideals which Christianity sets up are 
not our only subject. 

The real historical guarantees of their truth which it gives is: 
the incomparable historical helps for their realization which it 
has had the disposal of, claim our attention. 

We need not remain standing in the porch, we should enter 
the Holy of Holies of the Christian religion, if we want to ex- 
hibit its incomparable worth as a practical means of culture. 
Is it possible to desire to retain the moral ideal of Christianity 
and at the same time to hold in contempt the means which the 
teaching and the life of Christ furnish us, for its realization, the 
certainty of reconciliation with God, the moral power of his 
Spirit which alone deserves the name of Holy Spirit, the hope 
in the coming perfection of the individual as well as of the 
world ? 

Indeed, only such hints as these are necessary to make the 
attempt, to attribute to the materialistic belief such value as a 
means of culture as is possessed by Christianity, appear either 
ridiculous or frivolous. 

But what, says some one, is the good of laying so much stress 
upon the value of Christianity as a means of culture if so-called 
scientific truth is not on its side but on the side of materialism? 
This prejudice is very wide-spread, but it is only a prejudice, 
as hinted above. But even on this point we may insist that 
purely theoretically considered materialism has no advantage 
over the Christian faith. 

Suppose the Christian view of the world to be one-sided, 
taking the moral interests of human life as its standpoint, does 
not the materialistic view start from a consideration of nature 
in a no lessone-sided manner? If the former is unable to solve 
the problem how the bodily world came out of spirit, the latter 
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is as little able to show how spirit is developed from matter, or 
how matter produces spirit. When looked at in a strictly sei- 
entific manner each view of the world leaves as many problems 
unsolved as the other. But when we test the capability of each, 
the materialistic as well as the Christian, to give men a satisfy- 
ing explanation of their existence in the world, then, on the 
theoretical side the superiority of Christianity seems to be be- 
yond question. 

We should also clearly maintain that general views of the 
world, so-called, do not, on the whole, admit of a strict scien- 
tific form, and that we have in them always a free explanation 
of the total life of the world from that standpoint which regards 
man as the center. We men seek a satisfactory explanation of 
the total life of the world, with which life we have grown up, 
and we naturally will feel satisfied with such a judgment only 
of the world as does not take away from us the ideal and moral 
interests, which are our standards, but gives validity to its own 
meaning when used to explain the world. 

From this point of view we may assert that, since Christian- 
ity makes the spiritual, not the physical world, its starting 
point, and consequently explains nature as a means of attaining 
the ideal aims of man, it interprets the world only by the stan- 
dards of precedence things have for men. 

We do not need to become ascetics, if this attitude and the 
judgment of the world from it are explained as the one neces- 
sary for men and therefore true. 

Every one who accords to the ideal and moral interests their 
superior value must also recognize that from them our general 
view of the world should be derived. 

The truth, or as I should prefer to say, the just claim of 
Christian idealism take root thoroughly in the moral aims 
which by the power of the practical force of attraction 
belonging to them, will be recognized to-day, by individuals 
as well as by society, as the standard laws of our existence as 
men. 

If any body wanted to make proselytes for the materialistic 
faith with the natural consequences he would have to give up 
our moral culture and bring Christian society back to the stage 
of men in the state of nature. But who would earnestly pro- 
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pose such a thing. No fanatical adherent to materialistic dog- 
mas will ever desire it. 

Therefore no one should dispute our right to judge of the 
world, its origin and final purpose in a manner corresponding 
to our moral culture gained essentially through Christianity. 
It ought to recognize that the Christian faith is not only the 
necessary consequence of our stage of moral culture, but also 
that it is the corrett interpretation of the world by the standard 
of that moral culture. 





Women’s Suffrage. 


Aeticte III.—WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


AMONG the social questions now under discussion, none is 
more important or more freighted with principles and issues 
that outreach present consequences and take hold of the very 
life of society, than that of Female Suffrage. The frequency 
and urgency with which this measure is pressed upon our leg- 
islative bodies by a certain class of reformers, encouraged by 
partial success in some of the newer states and territories, and 
the recent advocacy of it in full or limited form by some who 
have very largely the ear of the public, and the apparently 
increasing drift of public sentiment in this direction manifest 
in many quarters,—call for a sober and reflective revision not 
only of the reasons and supposed advantages of the so-called 
reform, but of the very serious issues and consequences in- 
volved in it. These issues are not immediate and do not lie on 
the surface. The question is one which cannot be solved on 
abstract principles, such as that so often urged, of the ‘right’ 
of women to vote; since nothing is more fallacious than the 
application of abstract theories to practical and political prob- 
lems. The profound aphorism of Burke is specially applicable 
here,—that in proportion as such theories are logically true, 
they are practically and politically false. Nor can it be decided 
by its immediate advantages, supposing them to be real, such 
as the effect of womei’s vote in temperance legislation and 
other politico-moral questions. Such temporary good, even if 
secured, may be purchased at too dear a price if it bring after 
it evils outweighing and outlasting the evil it is supposed to 
remedy. Illustrations of immediate advantages purchased at 
the cost of great. and wide-sweeping evils are not wanting in 
our history. The admission of slavery into our Republic for 
the sake of union, and its subsequent ravages, ending in the 
war of the Rebellion, is one signal example. The exclusion of 
the Bible from our public schools as a concession to Roman 
Catholics and infidels, resulting in the secularization of our 
whole system of popular education, is another fearfully omin- 
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ous fact, the end of which is not yet. Before committing our- 
selves to one more radical and irremediable error, and plunging 
blindly into this gulf of women’s suffrage, it will be well to 
pause and see whither we are going, and what this new move- 
ment, or ‘reform’ really signifies; whether it rests on a true 
principle or a shallow and pleasing fallacy, and whether its 
resuits are likely to be beneficial or disastrous. 

We do not propose to discuss the question exhaustively, or 
as thoroughly as it really demands, but simply and briefly to. 
expose a few points that seem to us to touch the heart of the 
subject, and which are very commonly overlooked in its dis- 
cussion. | 

1. And first, this reform signifies nothing less than a radical 
and revolutionary change in our whole social system. 

Society as at present constituted is based upon the Family 
as the social unit. The State is not an aggregation of individ- 
uals, but an organism, of which the family is an integral part. 
This social unit is represented by the constituted head of the 
family,—the husband, father, or householder, to whom the care 
and support and interests of the family are naturally intrusted. 
Whatever tends to disintegrate this organic family unity is a 
violation of the divine constitution, and can work only mis- 
chief, whether it be enforced celibacy, easy divorce, or female 
suffrage. Individualism is the bane of our modern social life, 
as is but too apparent in the theories and practices respecting 
marriage, which is fast becoming a mere contract, with reserved 
individual rights, dissolvable at the will of the parties, instead 
of that sacred and indissoluble union which is its divine idea. 
It is, whether applied to marriage, the family, or the State, an 
essentially infidel theory. whose legitimate issue is the destruc- 
tion of the family, of government, and the church, as divine 
institutions, and the exaltation and assertion of individual 
‘rights’ under the flag of Hach one for himself. 

The practical tendency of women’s suffrage, as all must see, 
is to impair the unity of the family as a social organism, being 
itself a denial of it, and to create discord and rivalries between 
husband and wife, who by the divine ordinance are “ no more 
twain but one flesh,” but by this act are legally declared 
to be not one but two. Besides, such suffrage is a tacit decla- 
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ration that the husband and father cannot be trusted to protect 
the interests of wife and daughter in political as in domestic 
affairs, which is a sure method of relaxing his sense of respon- 
sibility and loosening the ties of family affection. Where 
there is true affection, the wife, if she vote at all, will vote 
with her husband, even against her own interest; and where 
there is not, the multiplying of causes of discord will not rem- 
edy but only aggravate the evil. The kind of rivalries that 
woman suffrage will introduce into the family is strikingly seen 
in an actual case reported in the papers some months ago. In 
one place in Wyoming it was stated that ‘‘ Mr. Horatio Evans 
and his wife ran on opposite tickets for the same office, and 
Mr. Evans won.” The domestic consequences of this political 
strife in a house thus divided against itself are not reported, 
but may easily be imagined. In any case, woman suffrage 
strikes at the root of that which should be the first end of gov- 
ernment to protect, the sacred unity of the Family. 

But, it is said, a great many women are unmarried, and own 
property on which they pay taxes to the government ; therefore 
justice requires that the right of suffrage be extended to them. 
Passing by the question whether the payment of taxes involves 
a right of representation, and this a right of voting,—which, 
though seemingly taken for granted, is a groundless assump- 
tion,—allowing the justness of the plea, we answer, that mar- 
riage is the normal status of woman; singleness is the excep- 
tion and not the rule, and political institutions should be based 
on broad and general and not exceptional facts. Especially 
should great social interests not be sacrificed to those which 
are special and individual. The anomaly, if it be one, is not 
peculiar to woman, but is inseparable from any system of law 
and government. All male persons under twenty-one years of 
age are excluded from voting, although they have as much 
natural ‘ right’ to the suffrage before as after this age. And 
many a young man is more capable of exercising this right than 
multitudes who do possess and abuse it. Again, all minors 
having property may not legally dispose of it, but are put un- 
der guardians till they arrive at mature age; although many 
have as much or more business knowledge and discretion at. 
eighteen as others at forty. But government legislates on 
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general principles for the general good, and not for exceptional 
cases. 

If individual right is the question, what greater personal 
right may any one claim, than that which a woman has to her 
own name? Yet this name is lost or merged by marriage in 
that of her husband—signifying, what few in these days con- 
sider, that her person and all that appertains to it, including her 
political rights, if any such exist, are surrendered and merged 
in those of another, with whom she is morally and legally one. 
To be consistent, the female suffragists should demand that the 
wife retain her maiden name, coupled if need be with that of 
the husband, and thus declare, what the movement really 
signifies, that the marriage union is simply a copartnership, 
with “all rights reserved.” Under the accepted legal and Chris- 
tian idea of marriage, all talk about the disfranchisement of 
women, and their degradation to the rank of children, or of 
idiots and criminals, is sheer nonsense, or the most transparent 
fallacy. 

2. The demand for woman suffrage is based upon a radically 
false theory of civil and political rights. 

The cry of ‘“woman’s rights,” so shrilly and persistently 
sounded in our ears, needs to be weighed and analyzed more 
carefully than it is wont to be by those who raise and listen to it. 
No human being has any natural rights beyond what nature 
bestows, nor any political rights except what political expe- 
diency and the best interests of society prescribe. Natural 
rights are grounded in the nature which God has given us, 
and are the claims which that nature asserts in the name of God 
for fulfilling its true end. A right, as the word itself implies, 
is first of all a moral claim, implying obligation, as is seen in 
the highest and most sacred of all rights, those of conscience, 
which are rights only because it is man’s imperative duty to 
obey its dictates. Our boasted ‘inalienable rights of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness,’ are not supreme or inalien- 
able, since they may, each and all, be forfeited, and are in fact 
forfeited by and taken away from criminals and murderers, in 
the name of justice and for the protection of society. Not-so 
with the really inalienable rights of conscience. Here, and here 
only, the individual is superior to the State, and is amenable 
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to God alone. Such natural rights, involving duties or obliga- 
tions commensurate with them, we recognize as implanted in 
the nature of man. But nowhere do we find in the human 
constitution a right of voting bound up with his other rights; 
nowhere an obligation to vote, or to take an active part in civil 
government; although Plato and Aristotle and other philoso- 
phers long ago observed that man’s nature is configured to the 
civil state and the condition of civil obligation. 

To make the right of suffrage, or any other political right, 
absolute and grounded on first principles, is to fall into the 
error of the radical theorists and revolutionists of France, in 
opposition to the sound English doctrine recently affirmed by 
Matthew Arnold, “ thatall political rights are created by law, and 
are based on expediency and are alterable as the public advan- 
tage may require.” The same sound doctrine is expressed by an 
American writer: “No political right is absolute and of uni- 
versal application. Each has its conditions, qualifications, and 
limitations. It is in the concrete and not in the abstract, that 
rights prevail in every sound and wholesome society. They 
are applied where they are applicable. Government by doc- 
trines of abstract right, of which the French Revolution set the 
example and bore the fruits, involves enormous danger and 
injustice.’ And yet it is upon this false and dangerous doc- 
trine, claimed to be the foundation stone of all our institutions, 
that the woman suffrage movement is ayowedly based. ‘The 
strength of the woman suffrage movement in the United 
States,” says one of its leading advocates, “lies in this, that 
every axiom, every position claimed originally as applicable to 
American men, proves on reflection to be applicable to women 
also. If there is any principle on which all our institutions 
rest in the popular mind, it is the right of every adult person, 
not laboring under special natural disqualification, to take part ” 
in the government of the country.” Such a right nowhere 
exists, or ever did exist, save in the brains of theorists. If this 
be the principle on which our institutions rest in the popular 
mind, it is by the same sophistry of radicalism that once made 
slavery to be the corner stone of the Republic, and State rights 
paramount over the sovereignty of the nation. ‘The sooner the 
popular mind is dispossessed of such doctrines, before their 
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fruits are ripened into revolutions, the better for our peace and 
safety. 

Rights, as we have said, are always correlative and commen- 
surate with duties. A right to vote implies the duty to vote, 
and this carries with it in a free government the right to be 
elected to office, and a participation in all the duties and respon- 
sibilities of government. Indeed this is the avowed aim of the 
female suffragists, to open the whole sphere of politics and gov- 
ernment to women equally with men. This is the issue fairly 
before us, and a graver and mightier one, or one more fraught 
with peril to society, to the family, and most of all to woman 
herself, it is impossible to conceive. And this leads us to say 
further, 

8. The claim for woman suffrage rests upon a radically false 
conception of the relations and duties of the sexes. 

If there is any law written in nature’s boldest and most legi- 
ble hand and stamped indelibly on the human constitution, it 
is that which assigns different spheres and duties to the two 
sexes. Woman is made to be the complement and help-mate, 
not the rival of man. To the man is given physical strength, 
executive force, mastership, leadership,—in a word, headship in 
the family, in the field, and in the State. Hence government 
is his prerogative by nature. To the woman is given a finer 
and more delicate organization, not inferior but different in 
kind and quality, fitting her as manifestly for private and 
domestic life, and its not less responsible duties. To deny or 
ignore this law is to deny the plainest facts, and to fly in the 
face of nature itself. Nature and reason, no less than Scrip- 
ture, declares man to be the “ head of the woman” and of the 
family, and for the same reason he is the proper head and ruler 
of the State. The fact of female sovereigns and their often 
successful reigns, argues nothing against this, since every one 
knows that the real governing power in England and other 
female sovereignties is behind the throne, and is male, and not 
female. The equality of the sexes, in the only sense in which 
the term can be properly used, is perfectly consistent with 
subordination of rank and place, as even theology teaches 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, where the Son is subordinate 
and obedient to the Father, yet one with Him in all divine 
attributes. 
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This whole movement for female suffrage, is, at least in its 
motive and beginning, a rebellion against the divinely ordained 
position and duties of woman, and an ambition for independ- 
ence and the honors of a more public life; as if any greater 
and diviner honor could be given to woman than those which 
‘God has assigned her; as if the sanctities of home and the 
sacred duties of wife and mother, with all their sacrifices, were 
not a higher sphere and a truer glory—a glory she shares with 
the world’s Redeemer—than the vulgar publicity of the polls 
and hustings, or even the Senate and the bar. 

It has been argued by advocates of this reform that the 
social position of woman is different in this age from what: it 
was in the preceding centuries, when woman was deemed and 
held subordinate to man. “It is the weakness of the stock 
arguments against woman suffrage,” says Mr. Higginson in the 
North American Review, “that they are mainly based on the 
survival ‘of a tradition after social facts are changed. ‘As man- 
ners make laws, manners likewise repeal them.’” But it is not 
social facts or traditional manners on which our arguments are 
based, but natural constitution and the laws written by the 
Creator on the nature of the two sexes, to which human laws 
ought to be conformed. St. Paul, in his chapter on the sub- 
ordination of woman,—upon which so much shallow sophistry 
and irreverent wit has been expended,—appeals in his argu- 
ment chiefly to nature and the original constitution of woman, 
which no social facts or customs can essentially change. It is 
not a social, but a natural fact that woman is shorter in stature, 
weaker in body, lighter and less forcible and less commanding 
in voice and movement and all that indicates authority and 
mastery, than man, notwithstanding a few abnormal exceptions. 
It is not a tradition, but a scientific fact or law, that the average 
weight of the brain of woman is one-tenth less than that of 
man, and differs from it also in structure,—indicating not that 
she is mentally inferior, but that certain spheres of thought and 
activity are specially adapted, and certain others not adapted to 
her mental, no less than to her bodily organization. 

It is a psychological and not a social or traditional fact, that 
the logical and judicial faculties are in most women subordinate 
and inferior in strength to the intuitive and spiritual ; that feel- 
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ing enters more largely into her opinions and judgments than 
the /wmen siccum of pure reason,—a fact which in some depart- 
ments makes her a more true and acute discerner, and in others 
a more partial and prejudiced observer. 

Now this marked difference of organization, both physical 
and mental, certainly indicates some difference of design and 
end touching the sphere and functions of the two sexes. What 
this difference is; which shall be the head, the primordial and 
governing force in ail things pertaining to public and political 
life; and which shall be the heart, the inward and retired, but 
not less powerful] spiritual force which animates and warms 
and cheers the domestic and social life; the controller of this 
interior world within the outer one of business and politics, 
like the heart in the physical system sustaining, shaping and 
building the body by its vital chemistry, pouring life and 
health through all the veins and arteries and so feeding and 
vitalizing the whole, the head and brain no less than the lowest 
members,—this surely ought not to be a question in dispute, and 
cannot be to any level and true-seeing mind. Indeed this ques- 
tion whether women shall vote, and the issues. connected with 
it, recalls the old fable of the belly and the members. It looks 
to us like the question, whether the heart shall usurp the func- 
tion of the head, and assert its right to be at the top instead of 
at the center of the body; i. e. whether it shall govern and 
direct the external movements of the man, or animate and 
vitalize, and so inwardly ccntrol, the man himself. In this view 
there is a look of absurdity in the claim for woman suffrage 
which has not escaped the notice of some who have written on 
the subject. Prof. Phelps speaks in bold and convincing lan- 
guage of “the absurdity of thrusting upon one-half of the 
human race a privilege which they have never asked for, and 
their desire for which is a thing not proved; the absurdity of 
imposing upon one-half of the race a duty, the gravest that 
organized society creates, but which they have no power to 
defend in an emergency; the absurdity of holding woman to 
military service, as she must be held if she is to stand on any 
fair terms of equality with man in the possession of this natural 
right; the absurdity of the intermingling of the gravest duties 
of the court room and the senate chamber with those of the 
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nursery—these and other like things involved in the proposed 
revolution and its sequences, we claim to have the look of 
absurdity to the average sense of mankind. Yet they are com- 
monly treated either flippantly or passionately in the attempt 
at rejoinder; and once and again we are told that the revolution 
is right because it is right; and it must succeed because it will 
succeed. We ask for a reverent answer to St. Paul’s reason- 
ing, and we are informed that St. Paul was a bachelor. We 
ask what to do with the apostle’s inspired command to wives, 
so marked in its distinction from his commands to husbands, 
and we are reminded that the apostle was a Jew. We urge the 
impossibility of woman’s defending the ballot by force of arms; 
and we are answered that woman is a slave. We argue the 
incongruity of the duties of maternity with those of the jury- 
box and the bar; and we are instructed gravely that men are 
tyrants, usurpers, brutes. We speak of the dignity of marriage, 
and the sacredness of motherhood; and we are met with the 
discovery that woman has a mission.” 

4, The reform in question is a violation of woman’s truest and 
deepest instincts, and so is truly a “reform against nature.” 

It is not implied by this there are not women who delight in 
publicity and who have a talent for affairs, and even for gov- 
ernment and leadership in the State; strong-minded and mas- 
culine women, as their very presence and boldness of address 
declare. Such are most of the leaders in this movement, gener- 
ally single women thrown out of their true sexual relation by 
the abnormal force and independence of their nature, and seek- 
ing to find or make a place for their uncomfortable and irre- 
pressible energies. The very names of some.of these leaders 
give one an inward shudder when thought of in the relation of 
wife. But these, happily, are exceptions to the sex and do not 
represent woman as God made her to be, and as most women 
are. Such, when left to their own womanly instincts, and not 
forced out of them by sophistry or ambition, disclaim all sym- 
pathy with the movement, and would not vote if they could. 
Not assuming to be wiser than St. Paul, or stronger than 
nature, they acknowledge the headship of the husband as the 
ordinance of God, finding in it not tyranny but strength and 
peace. One of the best and noblest women we ever knew, 
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whose clearness and strength of intellect was equaled only by 
her strength and purity of affection—once said, “ Women like 
to be controlled ; it is woman’s nature to be governed, and not 
to govern ;” giving utterance to what every true woman knows 
in her inmost heart to be true. Said the late Prof. Maurice to 
a lady who was protesting against the required promise in the 
marriage service, to honor and obey her husband, “ My dear 
Madam, you little know the blessedness of obedience.” It is 
one of the chief mischiefs of the modern woman’s rights doc- 
trine, that it ignores and violates the deepest instincts of her 
nature, and calls subordination subjection (as in J. Stuart 
Mills’ book entitled “The Subjection of Women,”) obedience 
servility, and headship tyranny. 

A most significant and hopeful sign in connection with this 
woman suffrage agitation, is the fact that so few women are 
in favor of the reform, or avail themselves of the limited 
suffrage allowed them in certain states and territories. A recent 
number of the New York Zribune, speaking of the reported 
working of woman suffrage in Wyoming Territory, says: 
“The most striking point in connection with woman suffrage 
is seen in Wyoming as well as elsewhere—the indifference of 
women themselves to the right. Even in school matters, in 
which those who do not favor a general suffrage for women 
would be glad to see them interest themselves, they do not 
seem to be active. In New York and Massachusetts, where 
women have a limited suffrage in school matters, the number 
exercising the right has been very small. In Vermont 15,000 
tax-paying women have had the same rights for three years, 
but few have availed themselves of them. Only eight women 
voted in Burlington this year against sixteen the first year of 
the law, and a similar indisposition to take part even in school 
politics is reported from other quarters of the state. ‘The 
advocates of woman suffrage are rejoicing over the probable 
approval by the Governor of Washington Territory of a woman 
suffrage law already passed, but Dakota, which will probably 
come first into the family of States, refused to put it into the 
proposed Constitution. The great obstacle everywhere, how- 
ever, seems to be, the indifference or unwillingness of women 
rather than the opposition of men.” 
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This proves conclusively that woman’s instincts, always wiser 
than her reasonings, are against this theoretical reform advo- 
cated by the few whose instincts have been repressed and con- 
quered by their will. 

5. Apart from all physical disqualification for the duties of 
government and the so-called right of suffrage—which is too 
obvious to dwell upon—there is one argument grounded in 
woman’s mental and moral constitution that is unanswerable. 
This is what may be termed the attraction of personality insepa- 
rable from her nature. Woman is nothing if not a respecter of 
persons. All questions to her are personal questions. This 
propensity is so well described by Mr. Hamerton in his Jntel- 
. dectual Life, that we quote his words: ‘A woman,” he says, 
‘can rarely detach her mind from questions of persons to apply 
it to questions of fact. She does not think simply, ‘Is that 
true of such a thing?’ but she thinks, ‘Does he love me, or 
respect me?’ This feeling in woman is far from being wholly 
egoistic. They refer everything to persons, but not necessarily 
to their own persons. Whatever you affirm as a fact, they find 
means of interpreting as loyalty or disloyalty to some person 
whom they either venerate or love, to the head of religion, or 
of the State, or of the family. Hence it is always dangerous to 
enter upon intellectual discussion of any kind with women, for 
you are almost certain to offend them by setting aside the sen- 
timents of veneration, affection, love, which they have in great 
strength, in order to reach accuracy in matters of fact, which 
they neither have nor care for.” 

It is easy to see how this characteristic, which all must 
acknowledge to be trae, disqualifies woman for impartial 
judgment of questions to be decided by the ballot, for sitting 
on juries, for the bench, and for almost all political action where 
measures and policies and not men are in question. It is no 
discredit to woman that this is so. It does not argue an infe- 
rior, but only a different type of mind and nature. Being 
formed for man, and not for the State, for clinging affection, 
and not for legislation or debate, persons are everything to her, 
and all questions and policies are of interest only in their indi- 
vidual and personal bearings. As Milton truly describes this 
difference : 
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‘** Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed : 
For contemplation he and valor formed, 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God only, she for God in him.” 


A good deal of shallow criticism has been expended on this 
last line, as well as on the argument of St. Paul touching the 
subordination of woman. But nowhere does the great poet 
show more clearly his deep insight into the nature of woman, 
and the divine philosophy of religion, than here. The attrac- 
tion of personality of which we have spoken, woman’s natural 
indifference to the abstract, the absolute, and the remote, and 
her craving for the personal and the concrete, together with the 
all-dominating sway of her affections, renders the one object of 
her love and reverence the natural medium of her religious 
adoration. This may explain, if not justify the old formula in 
the English marriage service—“ With my body I thee worship,” 
—taken doubtless from the 45th psalm: “For he is thy lerd 
and worship thou him.” 

6. A last argument against woman suffrage is ts practical 
consequences, or the evil results that will naturally follow such 
a social revolution. Only a few of these can be hinted at rather 
than described. 

Not the least disastrous result would be the intolerable 
burden thrust upon women’s shoulders by imposing political 
questions and duties in addition to those already borne. 
Domestic and social duties, never so onerous and distracting 
as now, the care and nurture of children, with the high and 
sacred responsibilities involved in these, are enough, and more 
than enough for most women in this age. To add to these the 
cares of public life and the turbulent excitements of politics, 
would be indeed to break the bruised reed. As has been well 
and truly said by a recent writer: ‘“‘There is no country in 
which-women enjoy such large and various liberty as with us; 
but it would be bold to say that American women as a whole 
are superior to those of other Jeading nations. In spite of these 
advantages a vast proportion of them fall immensely short of 
the influence and consideration that ought to belong to them. 
This proceeds from a variety of causes—an overstrained and 
nervous activity, an incessant tension of nerves, bred partly by 
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climate, but incomparably more by the peculiar social condi- 
tions of a country where all kinds of competition, spurred by 
all kinds of stimulus, keep mind and body always on the stretch. 
The men feel them in the struggles of active life; the women 
in the ambitions, anxieties and worries of a social existence 
where emulation prevails from the highest to the lowest. And 
they, as the more susceptible, and more easily deranged, suffer 
more than the men. . . . Worn as many of our women are by 
this morbid action and reaction of body and mind, it is impossi- 
ble for them to reach that full womanhood than which the world 
has nothing more beneficent or more neble. In this condition 
of things what do certain women demand tur the good of their 
sex? To add to the excitements that are wasting them, other 
and greater excitements, and to cares too much for their strength, . 
other and greater cares. Because they cannot do their own 
work, to require them to add to it the work of men, and launch 
them into the turmoil where the most robust sometimes fail. 
It is'much as if a man in a state of nervous exhaustion were 
told by his physician to enter at once for a foot-race or a boxing 
match.” The result of such a cruel and intolerable burden, if 
imposed, would be either utter prostration and distraction, or 
evasion of one or the other class of duties. Which would be 
evaded would depend on the character and conscience of those 
compelled to choose. With the increasing disposition on the part . 
of many women to get above domestic duties instead of seeking: 
to rise to a proper discharge of them, and the alarming tendency 
in the higher circles toward the decay if not the extinction of 
the family, the effect of this new temptation may be conceived. 

The secularization of the home by the intrusion of political 
questions and disputes, is another impending evil consequente. 
Our home-life cannot afford to have any new secularizing or 
dissipating elements. Politics in the pulpit is more than many 
good men can endure. What then must it be to have the 
sanctuary of home profaned and its peace disturbed by partizan 
strifes and political divisions? What the effect on the strength 
of the marriage bond, already so fearfully relaxed, of this new 
disturbing and strife breeding element? 

But the effect upon woman herself of the proposed reform is, 
perhaps, the worst evil to be apprehended. What this effect 
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will be may be partially inferred from the effect witnessed in 
some of our female agitators and politicians. That they have 
proved themselves able and eloquent champions, equal to 
statesmen of the other sex in all but the moderation of true 
wisdom, is really an argument against them. For in propor- 
tion as women resemble men in masculine traits and abilities, 
in just that degree are they repulsive as women. A woman 
with a beard, or of masculine size and muscles, is no more an 
anomaly to her sex than one loud and positive and even elo- 
quent in debate. Woman’s voice, if nothing else, indicates 
that she was not made for public speaking; and her native 
delicacy and modesty no less plainly declare that public life 
and government are contrary to her nature. The very qual- 
ities which by a perverse culture will fit her for the rostrum 
and the bar, will unfit her for her true place and influence in 
the home, and destroy that chivalrous love and devotion which 
is accorded to a true woman only as she keeps herself un- 
spotted from the world. Hitherto only. the stronger and more 
capable class of women have pressed into the public arena, 
and their superior abilities have disguised the anomaly under 
the charm of novelty. But when the door is fully opened by 
unlimited female suffrage, we shall see very different exhibi- 
tions both of speech and conduct made by the coarser and 
more unprincipled classes. 

But we are told that the effect of allowing women’s 
suffrage—and this is one great argument of its advocates— 
will be to purify politics and restrain the coarseness and 
corruption which now so largely characterize public life. To 
a certain extent this may be allowed, so far as outward 
decency and decorum is concerned, and so far as the better 
class of women avail themselves of their “rights.” The 
presence of a pure and noble woman in a political assembly 
may act as a restraint on vulgarity, as the presence of a pure 
and virtuous statesman may do. But moral and political cor- 
ruption is too deep a malady to be cured by gallantry or senti- 
mental respect in the legislative hall any more than in the 
parlor or the sotree. The “barbarism” which such statesmen 
as Adams and Webster and Sumner were unable to repress, 
but only to provoke and make more violent, will hardly be 
controlled by a few misplaced women, however wise and good. 
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But the practical working of the scheme will be vastly dif- 
ferent from the theory. It will not be the good, the wise, and 
virtuous who will chiefly influence politics, or exercise the 
right of suffrage, but the ignorant, the vulgar and unprincipled 
classes. From the fact that the reform in question is against 
nature and in violation of woman’s truest instincts, it will fail 
to carry those in whom these instincts are most pronounced, 
the higher and better class, and be left to those of coarser 
mould. Some may at first deny their instincts and go to the 
polls from principle, as many good women have unsexed them- 
selves by bold and unseemly acts through zeal in the tem- 
perance reform. But nature and instinctive modesty will 
finally prevail, and they will quietly stay at home, and leave 
voting and politics to those who are less modest and more 
ambitious. 

With the prevalence of women’s suffrage a new power will 
be introduced into politics, and its character and results will be 
vastly different from what its advocates imagine. With the 
better class of women refusing to vote, and the lower, the cor- 
rupt, and venal class, swarming to swell the majority of their 
favorites or their patrons, politics instead of being purified will 
become tenfold more corrupt by the corruption added to it of 
this new element. The example of the Mormon women vot- 
ing in a body in the interest of that institution which degrades 
and enthralls them, shows what the vote of a certain class of 
women will be even on questions of temperance and morality. 
And this illustrates the fact already mentioned, that women 
are influenced less by abstract than by personal considerations. 
Their vote, like their opinions on any question, will be carried 
not by the truth or reason or wisdom of the measure, but by 
its effect on certain persons whom they like or dislike, and this 
even against their own interest. How much more when favor 
and interest are combined. The working of this principle may 
be imagined, when favoritism and personal charms and female 
intrigue on the one hand are met by flattery and reward on the 
other, and the social corruption of the court is added to that of 
political ambition. 

The chief peril to our institutions, it is generally acknowl- 
edged, comes from the overwhelming tide of ignorant and un- 
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principled voters, under our present system of suffrage. When 
this tide is constantly increasing and thoughtful men are pon- 
dering the question whether universal suffrage is not a failure, 
is it wise or safe to augment this peril by opening still wider 
the door of suffrage to admit a larger and more incalculable 
element. Is it anything but blind infatuation to rush head- 
long into a revolutionary measure which at best is doubtful, 
and whose possible evil consequences, when once upon us, can 
neither be measured nor repaired ? 

It may be urged that the effects here indicated are imaginary, 
or at most theoretical, and cannot be held up as actually or 
practically true. It is claimed that “in England 600,000 
women owning real estate, or paying rent, exercise the right of 
‘municipal suffrage without provoking revolution or social dis- 
turbance.” But the experiment as yet, both in England and 
the United States, is too recent and on too limited a scale to 
exhibit its full grown fruits. The first fruits, however, of the 
woman’s rights movement and the kind of character produced 
by it are already too apparent in modern society. The most 
recent testimony on this subject is the republication in London 
of the Social Essays written by Mrs. Linton, author of The Girl 
of the Period. This famous satire has lost none of its truth and 
application since its first appearance in the Saturday Review. 
The author declares herself now more than ever convinced that 
she has struck the right chord of condemnation, and advocated 
the best virtues and most valuable characteristics of women. 
Says Mrs. Linton : 

“One of the modern phases of womanhood—hard, unloving, 
mercenary, ambitious, without domestic faculty and devoid of 
healthy natural instincts,—is still to me a pitiable mistake and 
a grave national disaster. And I think now, as I thought 
when I wrote these papers, that a public and professional life 
for women is incompatible with the discharge of their highest 
duties or the cultivation of their noblest qualities. I think 
now, as I thought then, that the sphere of human action is 
determined by the fact of sex, and that there does exist both 
natural limitation and natural direction. This creed which 
summarizes all that I have said in extenso, I repeat with empha- 
sis, and maintain with the conviction of long years of experi- 
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ence.” And this creed, thus sincerely and courageously uttered, 
not by a man, but by a woman of sense and culture and of wide 
experience and observation, we commend to the “shrieking 
sisterhood” of strong minded women in pursuit of what they 
call their rights. 

We have already exceeded our limits in this discussion and 
have aimed to touch only on fundamental points of the ques- 
tion. But as Mr. Joseph Cook in his “ Prelude” to one of his 
late Boston lectures, has adduced several practical arguments in 
favor of woman suffrage in the interests of morality and temper- 
ance, it may be well to notice very briefly some of these so far 
as they have not been already answered by anticipation. 

He says, ‘‘ Women have more reasons for attachment to the 
home, and hence if they have the power, may be expected to 
defend the interests of home more carefully than men have 
done.” The same argument would require woman to build the 
house, and to furnish all the supplies of the family. The codp- 
eration of woman in all that concerns home interests does not 
imply executive action, or the taking of all domestic matters 
into her own hands. The fallacy of this whole style of reason- 
ing rests on the deeper fallacy of individualism. If the head 
of the family, the husband and father, cannot -be trusted to 
protect its domestic interests, much less can the civil govern- 
ment, and all social unity is at an end. How much wiser is 
the divine constitution which makes man and woman one, and 
the family an organic unity, whose head being made responsi- 
ble for its welfare, is thereby, if by any means, made capable 
and worthy of so sacred a trust. 

Again, he says: ‘“ Women as a class are more free from 
intemperance and immorality than men, and hence may be 
expected to cast a purer vote for the reform of cities.” We 
answer, not among the lower classes, for reasons already shown ; 
while the better class would generally refrain from voting, thus 
diminishing instead of increasing the purer vote. 

Again: “ By endowment of heaven, women are more attached 
to children in their tenderest years than men are, and care more 
for the moral interests of fathers, sons, brothers and husbands ; 
and so may be expected to purify the vote of cities in the inter- 
est of its households.” This supposes that woman’s vote out- 
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side of the household can do more for virtue and morality than 
her legitimate influence within it,—a most preposterous fallacy. 
Let woman exert the power which is hers ‘by endowment of 
heaven’ in the training and strengthening of the moral senti- 
ments, and her vote will be needless, as now it would be inef- 
fectual in most cases. 

Again, he tells us: “Municipal suffrage for tax-paying 
women has worked well for many years in England; and a 
general right of female suffrage has worked well for fourteen 
years in Wyoming.” There are doubtless two sides, or two 
verdicts on this question—an outside and an inside view. We 
hear only, or chiefly, from the former, from parties interested 
to report success. Other and very different reports have also 
come. Besides, the experiment is too recent to develop as yet 
all its results, especially among a different class of population 
yet to come. 

“Voting,” we are informed, “‘ would increase the intelligence 
of women, and bea powerful stimulus to female education.” 
It is the opinion of some judicious persons,—educators and 
physicians included,—that women in this age and country are 
receiving all the stimulus to education which they can safely 
bear; and that the kind and quality of intelligence that voting 
would promote, would not be in the line most needful or most 
useful to women. The principles of civil government are 
already taught, or should be, in all our schools and seminaries, 
but the newspaper discussions of party politics and rival candi- 
dates, which with the daily list of crimes and casualties, form 
the chief reading, if not education, of most male voters, are a 
wretched substitute for the intellectual and literary culture 
which many women do and all might attain, if no additional 
stimulus of political duties and ambitions were thrust upon 
them. 

Again, he tells us: “It would enable women to protect their 
own industrial, social, moral and educational rights.” It is 
here assumed that the rights of women are not and cannot be 
sufficiently protected by men; an assumption disproved by 
. the recent history of legislation in behalf of women, and by the 
admission of Mr. Cook himself, who says: “The industrial, 
educational and social rights of women have been advanced 
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immensely in the last generation ;’—and this without women’s 
suffrage! There is not one legitimate right of woman sought 
to be secured or protected by her ballot, which cannot be more 
effectually secured by petition. Where then is the need of 
taking the law into her own hands and asserting her political 
independence? 

“Limited municipal suffrage, he admits, “ would be an ex- 
periment, and if this experiment should not work well, it could 
be discontinued.” Such experiment, as all must see, is designed 
as an entering wedge to draw after it the whole reform and 
revolution. Suffrage once granted to any class would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to be withdrawn. 

His supreme argument is the last. “The whisky rings and 
other corrupt classes fear nothing so much as municipal suffrage 
for women; and that points out the most effective weapon that 
can be used against them.” They fear it because they look 
only at immediate possible results. But the true legislator is 
bound to look beyond these to the ultimate effect on society 
and the family, which have interests outweighing and outlast- 
ing even the cause of temperance legislation. 

Two fundamental errors underlie this whole movement, the 
correction of which would forestall and answer all arguments 
for women’s suffrage yet adduced. The first is an exaggerated 
idea of the power of the ballot and of legislation to remedy 
moral and social evils. These evils are deeper than the out- 
ward surface of life, which is all that the law can reach, and 
can be remedied only by moral and spiritual agencies. What 
the law cannot do both for individuals and for society, can be 
done and is done by Christianity with its slow working grace 
and truth. Moral sentiment is before legislation and must be- 
come a power in society before it can be embodied in law, or 
enforced by civil authority. And to form this sentiment, to 
exercise this moral and spiritual sway, is preéminently the 
work and privilege of woman. Here is her true sovereignty. 

The second error is a false conception of the nature and 
sphere and true glory of woman, and of what are called her 
political rights. This is connected with the false doctrine of 
individualism already mentioned, or the denial of the divine 
idea of the family and the State. The nature and constitution of 
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woman is before the modern doctrines respecting her, and will 
survive them and determine her place and duties in society, how- 
ever for the time she may lose her true dignity and the respect 
which belongs to her by blindly striving against them. The 
family, too, is before civil government; and its constitutive 
idea, its organic unity, and its sacred interests, must not be 
sacrificed to it, or practically violated in blind obedience to a 
false theory of natural or individual rights. 
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ArticLeE IV.—TELEOLOGY, OLD AND NEW. 


THE trend of our time is eminently materialistic. Its thought 
has been directed by those advances which are the glory of the 
age. Chemistry, electricity, and above all, biology, have revo- 
lutionized the older science. Such rapid progress could not 
fail to leave idealism and the purely mental sciences in the 
background. Philosophy, save that which is naturalistic, no 
longer achieves her former successes with the people. The cry 
is for museums and lecture courses. The great popular mind 
has become first attracted and then engrossed. More than to 
any other, this result is due to the investigation and writings 
of Charles Darwin. 

Materialists there have been in every age, and in our own 
they have not failed to lay hold of the new science as a trium- 
phant vindication of their philosophy. The boldness of the 
appropriation, the prestige of the claimants, the plausibility of 
their assertions carried the world by storm. Before the new 
truths were half realized, materialism cloaked the young science 
and henceforth seemed its natural robe. Commencing with the 
facts and inductions of science she passed, apparently without 
a break, to the inferences of philosophy, and landed the in- 
quirer in the boggy syrtis of materialistic conclusions. 

The chief claim of modern materialism is that recent science 
excludes from nature all possibility of the Christian’s God. As 
part of this grand conclusion, teleology is swept from its 
ancient basis and the evidence by natural design to an intelli- 
gent, planning Creator is wholly wanting. That the friends of 
religion have regarded such claims as the teachings of science 
is much to be deplored. Science as well as religion needs 
vindication, and of theologians and men of science not a few 
have protested against the union of materialism with evolution. 

The aim of this paper is not to prove teleology or to defend 
organic evolution, but to examine the argument of design in 
the light of Development and determine to what extent, if at 
all, it is modified thereby. First is presented a résumé of 
Design, second, of Development, thirdly, the discussion. 
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Tue ARGUMENT oF DssIGNn. 


This is not, as usually stated, from design to a Designer. 
Let the evidence of design be established, and since design can 
exist only in intelligence, the conclusion to. an intelligent 
Designer is immediate and irresistible. The work of the 
teleologist is to substantiate in nature the evidence of design. 
His is not the argument of the cosmologist to prove the exist- 
ence of a First Cause from the universe as an effect. Nor is 
that part of teleology here discussed which reasons from the 
harmony and order of the universe as a whole, known as the 
argument from order. As here used, teleology refers to the 
skill and contrivance perceived in the adaptations of nature. 
Mr. Darwin speaks of “ beautiful contrivances” and “ marvel- 
ous adaptations.” Dr. Romanes, an earnest advocate of the 
theory of development, says: “ Innumerable cases of adaptation 
of organisms to their environment are the observed facts for 
which an explanation is required.” 

Design concerns not the origination of matter but its use, not 
the materials or parts, but their relations, which achieve an end 
that the parts without arrangement could not accomplish. 
Strictly, design is not in the arrangement or adaptation, but in 
the Intelligence back of them and of which they are the evi- 
dence. Design, then, consists in adaptations, which appear to 
be the result of foresight and intention. As design actually 
exists only in mind, which is not open to observation even in 
our fellow men, our only way to arrive at such a conclusion is 
through external phenomena, indicating purpose. 

To account for adaptations, final as well as efficient causes are 
required. In adaptations there is no doubt of efficient cause, 
but there is more than this,—the idea beforehand of the end to 
be attained. This existed before material means were invoked 
to realize that idea. Every phenomenon has its material, effi- 
cient cause, its reason how, and in each combination and adap- 
tation we seek these objective causes. But the mind is not 
satisfied in thus determining physical antecedents. In the 
human hand as an instrument, we are compelled to see more 
than physics and physiology. The reason how does not suffice 
to account for the eye. The larger factor remains unexplained 
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and leads us to inquire the reason why. We reply that the 
eye was made to see. This reason is needed to account for all 
phenomena that appear designed to accomplish definite results. 
The why, in distinction from the how, is named the mental, 
subjective, or final cause. 

Some object to this reason, saying that for cause it puts effect. 
It is not the effect, however, but the idea of that effect, which 
constitutes the final cause. This idea precedes, but does not 
supplant, efficient agency. Efficient causes are the means 
which realize objectively what has first been ideally conceived, 
—just as man, before constructing a machine to accomplish a 
purpose, has that purpose in mind. This determination of the 
present to the future is the distinctive element of finality. To 
explain any adaptation, truth requires a spiritual as well as 
material factor. The two causes are complementary and har- 
monious. 

Design possesses the same basis of fact as the natural systems of 
organic science. Homology expresses the fact that in nature 
there are serial relations, correspondences in type of structure, 
an example of which is the unity of type exhibited in a fish’s 
pectoral fin, a bird’s wing, a dog’s fore-leg, a man's arm. Be- 
cause of his knowledge of ichthyic relations, Mr. Agassiz was 
enabled to delineate from a single part, correctly as it proved, 
the skeleton of the fish from which it was taken. The recon- 
struction from a single part shows mutual adaptations in every 
portion of the skeleton. Homology, or the study of relations, 
the basis of all comparative science, finds expression in natural 
classification, the statement of those relations. Though homol- 
ogies are but relations they are facts as shown by the instance 
given. Although classification is but a statement of relations 
it is an accepted scientific principle, a practical rule, a truth. 
Yet it is based only on the perception of relations. If these 
systematic relations did not actually exist in nature, natural 
science would be impossible, since it is systematized knowledge. 

Now it is on these very same relations, or adaptations of part 
to part—witness the case cited,—fitted to accomplish an end, 
which constitutes the induction of. design. Resting on the 
same basis of natural relations are teleology and scientific sys- 
tems, alike only perceivable by intelligence and alike only 
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conceivable as the result of intelligent manifestations in those 
relations. Founded on this solid basis of actual relation in 
nature, Design is correctly termed by Mr. Mill, an inductive 
argument. Asan induction is to be established like any other, 
by an appeal to the facts concerned, namely, adaptations. 

Design is an induction, the value of which depends on the weight 
of evidence. Design cannot be demonstrated with mathematical 
certainty. The value of the induction from results which 
appear purposed depends on the weight of evidence. The 
presumption in any given case may be small or it may be 
great. The probability of design is increased by the repetition 
of results in an individual case, by the multiplication of cases 
producing like results, by specialization of structure, by unique- 
ness of function. The more complex and oft-repeated the 
adaptation of structure to function, instinct to action, species to 
environment, the greater the evidence of design, until at last it 
becomes a necessity of thought,—conviction like that which 
certifies to ideal, serial relations in geology and biology, and 
without which they would not be sciences but mere aggrega- 
tions of facts. Probability lesser or greater, according to the 
ground of the induction, is the only support of scientific theo- 
ries, and most departments of science considered thoroughly 
established, are only morally certain theories. 

The human eye as an instrument for sight, with its supple- 
mentary parts, the complexity of the structure, the marvelous 
adjustments not only to an external medium, but between the 
several parts, from early time has been considered to present 
irrefragable evidence of design. Throughout nature countless 
adaptations roll up so great a body of evidence that the induc- 
sion of design is not only unanswerable, but any other explan- 
ation, circumstances considered, is not conceivable. For in- 
stances in proof of design, reference is made to Paley, the 
Bridgewater treatises, and of recent works, to Janet and others. 
Some of Mr. Darwin’s special works, as the Fertilization of 
Orchids, are capital cases in point. The force of the argument, 
the means for proving it, are within reach of all. Knowledge 
of processes is unessential since results—adaptations—are, and 
always have been, the facts from which the chiefest evidence is 
derived. The induction of design has commended itself to the 
common sense of all generations. 
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Tue Turory oF DEVELOPMENT. 


Upon the study of living and fossil organisms, their processes 
and relations, external and internal, is based the series of induc- 
tions embodied in the theory of development. Development is 
the evolution. of organisms by natural process. For ages its 
principles have been employed by breeder and horticulturist to 
improve old and originate new varieties. What man does only 
by working in obedience to natural law, nature accomplishes of 
itself, environment replacing man as the external factor. A 
tendency to vary is part of every organism, and this internal, 
physiological tendency responds to external change. But 
environment does not originate variation any more than the 
canal originates the stream which it directs. Heredity is the 
fact that offspring resemble parent, variation that they differ 
from parent. The efficient causes of resemblance and variation 
are unknown, save that they are physiological and not physical, 
dynamic and not mechanical. 

Overproduction expresses the observation that many more 
individuals are produced than there is food or room for; hence 
arises a struggle for existence in which the weaker individuals 
perish and the stronger survive. This is the survival of the 
fittest or natural selection. The survival results because of 
greater ability to cope with and conquer adverse conditions of 
existence. This natural selection by which organisms are 
brought into harmony with environment is a negative result, 
since it operates only by suppressing weaker individuals. 
Thus each generation propagates from its best and each becomes 
more perfect than the preceding, just as in producing the race- 
horse, man selected the fleetest horses and bred from them; of 
the progeny the fleetest were in turn paired, and so on till the 
present result has been attained. Those results that are per- 
manently helpful to the individual become developed by use 
and the variation is transmitted in an intensified form to de- 
scendants. Functions perfect organs, actions develop instinct, 
organisms are differentiated and specialized, brought into har- 
mony with their respective surroundings, and species are 
created. The intermediate varieties, being less strongly char- 
acterized—weaker, are for the most part blotted out, and series 
which once connected species are lost. 
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Since the several factors are always operating and environ- 
ment (climate, amount of food, etc.), is ever and gradually 
changing, “species” are not fixed but are constantly respond- 
ing to new conditions. ‘Species” and “ varieties,” therefore, 
are relative terms. Species, like individuals, succeed one 
another in serial lines. Successive ages, geology teaches, have 
produced increasingly specialized forms. The physical condi- 
tions gradually improving, from primal germs through the ages 
have developed all species past and present,—such is the teach- 
ing of the theory. Geographic zodlogy and botany evidence 
that species are variable and that many intermediate races and 
varieties now exist. Asa Gray says: “I have been at the 
making and unmaking of far too many species to retain any 
overweening confidence in their definiteness and stability. .. . 
I believe that they have only a relative fixity and permanence.” 

Variation, overproduction, struggle for existence, survival of 
the fittest—these are the facts of Development. That from 
primal germs, by increasing specializations and adaptations, 
has come the present wealth of organic species, is the theory, 
the series of inductions, based on those facts. It accounts for 
the greatest number of phenomena, appears eminently reasona- 
ble, is compatible with and explains other science, and is 
accepted by the great body of scientific workers. Like Design 
it is not strictly demonstrable, but as a matter of induction ite 
probability is so overwhelming that it is considered established. 


Tue BrarRiInc OF DEVELOPMENT ON TELEOLOGY. 


Accepting the theory of development, what is its bearing 
upon Design? Have vegetables and animals “ paved the earth 
with intentions,” as Gray asserts, or is the materialist correct in 
claiming that in and of itself Development is sufficient to 
account for all the changes and improvements resulting in 
present species ; that purely natural processes having accounted 
for adaptations, design is only an appearance? 

Nature, they say, is the grand worker, matter and force the 
two elements of the universe. The eye, for example, is not the 
result of wise forethought, not an instrument designed for the 
purpose of seeing. It has become an instrument of vision 
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simply and only because light and other external influences 
operated on the tendency of antecedent ocelli to vary. All 
adaptations and contrivances are accounted for when their 
physical antecedents are traced back to their supposed origin. 
The marvelous correspondence of organ and function no longer 
exhibit design since environment, directing through ages the 
tendency to vary, harmonizes them one to another. So with 
instinct, and with species. 

In short, all natural harmonies are only the working of 
unconscious, unintelligent, impersonal nature. The same sys- 
tem of natural law everywhere pervading the universe causes 
equally the pebble and the eye. The same immutable law 
manifested in gravitation falls the stone,—manifested in Devel- 
opment produces the human hand. There is no more intelli- 
gence shown in one than the other. The special adaptations of 
the hand to its uses are “not any more available as evidence 
of design than the adaptations of a river to the bed which it 
has itself been the means of excavating.” Law, immutable 
law, nothing but law! Briefly, this is the position of the 
materialist who lays claim to evolution. It is plausible, it has 
gained more than a limited hearing. ; 

Is it true? Is this the legitimate bearing of Development on 
teleology? In reply it is said: 

Development does not preclude Design. Like all science the 
theory of development has to do with second or efficient causes, 
known and unknown. For this reason it cannot account for 
the beginning of things. Development implies material to be 
evolved and forces by which it is done, but itself neither orig- 
inates nor explains that origin. The laws of development do 
not account for, but are only manifested in matter by the 
movements of force. To claim that life is the adjustment of 
inner to outer relations says nothing, since this adjustment is 
just what is calling for explanation. Mr. Darwin did not pre- 
tend to account for the origin of sensation or life. 

Design is not excluded by supposing that Development 
explains all processes by which adaptations are evolved, even 
back to the first life-germ. Not accounting when or how 
materials and forces originated, Development has no reason to 
give why in those beginnings the factors by which design is 
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accomplished should not have been implanted. If intention 
existed in the first germ, undesigned formation cannot develop 
from it, since the extent of the implanted intention can be read 
only at the completion of such development. Nothing less 
than the oak is the measure of the acorn. That only an oak 
will come from an acorn is certain,—can be accurately predicted. 
In some way the plan for the product, since certain and pre- 
dictable, is enfolded in the seed. Because true that the result 
of each developed acorn is an oak, is it not evident that the 
tree is a predetermined result? In like manner is it not emi- 
nently reasonable, that other results,—adaptations and con- 
trivances,—should be implanted in primal germs? Certainly, 
Development does not preclude Design. 

Development presupposes Design. Such intricate combinations 
of force as are known to be employed in producing the infinite 
variety of organic adaptations presuppose that immutable laws, 
working individually, could not produce such results; other- 
wise, by the law of parsimony, nature would employ them. 
This harmonious working of a complex of efficient causes, 
producing unified results in adaptations, indicates a coGrdinat- 
ing power, which cannot be force, since force is precisely what 
is coutrolled, nor an efficient cause because such are the very 
things whose combination is to be explained. This first cause, 
working from a higher level, combines and manipulates sec- 
ondary causes under proper circumstances of space and time 
and produces such results as presuppose this first cause to be 
an intelligent Designer. Therefore, while Development is the 
summation of those processes—variation, overproduction, strug- 
gle for existence, survival of the fittest, etc.,—which physically 
considered produce adaptation, it presupposes other factors 
which itself does not explain, and accountable for only on the 
supposition of Design. 

Development is presupposed by Design. That is, if there is 
design it would probably be accomplished by means of the 
processes of Development. Design (in any fair sense of the 
word) must proceed from a conscious, intelligent Designer, who 
to realize his purposes in nature must have will to choose and 
power to accomplish. 
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As the preceding section shows, Development does not 
preclude an intelligent First Cause. However impossible 
immediate creation when we consider Development as cognizant 
only of secondary or efficient cause, this First Cause, manipu- 
lating matter and force, may have resources not inconsistent 
with efficient cause and so be able to create immediately. So 
long as the induction of a First Cause be valid, the possibility 
of immediate creation cannot be absolutely denied. There is 
nothing, however, a priori against mediate creation, since abso- 
lute immutability of law may be the most perfect means by 
which intelligence could accomplish it purposes. If it be said 
that laws are not things but statements, it is replied that they 
express natural relations—that if nature is true they are true. 

Immutable law and uniformity of nature are expressions for 
the observed harmony and regularity of natural phenomena. 
Results in nature which are now brought to pass are by natural 
process. We observe only uniformity in present methods of 
creation. There is every probability that in the production of 
past phenomena the same methods prevailed. The veracity of 
nature necessitates the conviction that like resultg in nature 
are produced by like means. All the instances of adaptations 
now going on are by natural process or Development. Hence 
the presumption that all adaptations in nature were so produced 
and the conviction—supported by all science which is based on 
the fact of uniformity in nature,—that if adaptations realize - 
design it is by mediate creation. In other words, design in 
, adaptations presupposes Development. 

The induction of a process of creation between organic result 
and origin therefore in no wise destroys the evidence of design, 
but only that former postulate of teleology, immediate creation. 
In inorganic nature, geology has conclusively shown that seas, 
continents, etc., were slowly evolved. Their immediate creation 
no longer finds acceptance. The evidence in nature that the 
simplest means are always employed in the attainment of an 
end (the law of parsimony), declares against supernatural means 
so long as there are natural ones. So in organic nature, 
Development declares unnatural and improbable the assumption 
—for it is nothing more,—of immediate creation. The weight 
of evidence is all on one side. There is but one choice for the 
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student of nature, who is not only nature’s disciple, but of 
necessity the interpreter of Him whose truths are expressed in 
nature. 

Development is evidence of Design. According to the theory 
of development, the whole wealth of organic adaptations is due 
to its processes. All the inductions of design made from adap- 
tations are therefore due to Development, which thus becomes 
the sine gua non and only evidence of organic teleology. 

Design is manifested in one eternal act of creation. Since 
natural results are accomplished only by means of natural 
processes, whatever evidence of design exists in the results, 
or adaptations, must likewise exist in the means. Designed 
results cannot proceed from undesigned processes. Therefore 
the processes of Development, equally with the adaptations 
which they produce, are evidence of design. 

The manifestations of a First Cause or organizing Power, 
manipulating matter and force in the organic realm by the 
processes of Development, discover not only intelligent design 
but an ever-acting, sustaining guidance. Development teaches 
that now as in the past, organs and species are being brought 
into fresh accord with gradually changing environment. Geol- 
ogy has long taught that the earth is in a state of constant 
change. What has been accepted in reference to inorganic 
nature, now finds its correlate and completion in the correspond- 
ing organic evolution. 

One eternal act of creation, substantiated by the readings of 
science in the revelation of nature, is certainly a more worthy 
conception of an infinite Designer, than an infinity of separate 
interferences. Finiteness might produce separate creations, but 
only infinite Intelligence can create through the long and com- 
plex processes of Development. All admit that immediate 
creation meant special adaptation and special design. When 
infinite foresight, working age-long, through indirect and com- 
plicated means, produces adaptations capable of performing 
highly specialized functions, do such results indicate a less or 
a greater degree of intelligence? When man combines natural 
forces in indirect, complicated, specialized machines and pro- 
duces, for example, a figured tapestry, we admit there is evidence 
of greater intelligence than when he throws a stone at a mark. 
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There is purpose in both, but the more specialized the process 
the higher our admiration. So with adaptations. The special 
adaptations of the hand to its uses are “more available as evi- 
dence of design than the adaptations of a river to the bed which 
it has itself been the means of excavating.” 

In view of this one “eternal act of creation—a never-ceasing 
process of divine energy,” LeConte says: “There is still design 
in every object, but no longer a separate design, only a separate 
manifestation of one infinite design.” 


Whether Development and design find acceptance or rejection, 
the primary purpose of this presentation concerns only their 
relations. The only change wrought is to purge teleology from 
the untenable hypotheses of immediate creation and fixity of 
species, and to rest the argument on the facts of nature and not 
on imaginative assumptions. Science has demolished gl] prob- 
ability of this “carpenter theory” of the universe. In place of 
mechanical origin is substituted the nobler conception of 
dynamic creation. Mediate creation supplants immediate and 
a process replaces a chimera. 

The processes of Development discover a reason for increased 
‘admiration of divine wisdom, an overwhelming sense of the 
glory of the infinite One—of the majesty of the Eternal, an 
immeasurable exaltation of the Christian’s God. Increasing 
through the ages, divine Development realizes divine Design. 
Its processes are the grand attestation to the wisdom and fore- 
thought of formative Intelligence. 

Neither Development nor teleology directly concern the 
creation (origination) of matter and force, but their use, the 
creation (formation) of adaptations of species and organs and 
instincts. Being truths, each harmonizes with the other. In 
nature’s temple they walk hand in hand,and it is well that 
truth-seekers imitate their example. The fabled shield should 
not separate the teleologist and the evolutionist. 

Materialism finds no support in Development. She can not 
shut out an intelligent Designer until she makes processes 
account for beginnings by which alone processes are possible. 
Until then, away with her cloak of imposture from the new 
science! F 

Oberlin Seminary. 
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Article V.—THE EXTRADITION OF CRIMINALS. 


ALL our problems of extradition arise out of the conflict of 
the claims of the several national groups in regard to fugitives 
from justice, who have escaped from the territory of one group 
to that of another. For instance, a citizen of a particular State 
commits a crime within its territory and betakes himself to the 
territory of another State, having a different form of govern- 
ment, laws, and customs. Is he still, in view of both States 
amenable to the tribunals of the State from which he has fled ? 
And if so, by what means can the claim to jurisdiction best be . 
enforced? The subject is of such a comprehensive nature that 
we shall have to confine ourselves to the answer to the first 
only of these questions., 

The strict doctrine of jurisprudence teaches that between 
residents of two independent States, no legal relations whatso- 
ever exist; but notwithstanding this theory the practice has 
grown up of regarding citizens of different States, for purposes 
of jurisdiction, as members of the same political community ; 
treaties of international copyright and postage, the German 
Zollverein and treaties of reciprocity in trade give proof that 
the old system of national exclusiveness is fast falling into 
decay ; and it is this feeling of international citizenship that 
has given rise to the extradition of criminals. 

Extradition, as known to the ancients, was conducted with- 
out treaties, and for the purpose of retaking refugees accused 
of political crimes, chiefly ; as, for instance, the extradition of 
Themistocles demanded of the king of the Molossi by the 
Athenians and Spartans, or of Hannibal obtained by the 
Romans from the king of Bithynia. The modern usage, how- 
ever, has been to regulate extradition by treaties, curiously 
enough reversing the custom of the ancients by expressly 
excepting all political offences. The subject is one the devel- 
opment of which has been confined almost exclusively to 
modern “times, and the steadiest and most rapid progress in it 
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has been made in the comparatively peaceful years that have 
elapsed since 1815. 

The motive for extradition, as set down by international 
jurists, is two-fold: first, it is for the common interest of man- 
kind that offenses against person and property, offenses against 
the well-being of society, and, if I may so use the term, against 
the common law of nations, should be repressed by punish- 
ment; and, secondly, it is for the interest of the State into 
which the refugee has fled that he should be immediately ap- 
prehended, since no State wishes to add to the number of its 
own unimprisoned criminals by offering itself as- a refuge for 
the malefactors of foreign countries. For the first of these 
reasons, viz: that it is for the common benefit of all, it seems as 
if we might reasonably expect that all civilized nations would 
concede reciprocity in regard to the matter; and for the sec- 
ond, viz: that we do not wish any addition to our criminal 
classes, even if other States refuse to grant reciprocity, it is for 
our own self-interest to deliver up to justice the escaped crim- 
inals of other nations. It would seem to me, then, that treaties 
such as have hitherto been concluded by United States, in 
which are specified certain crimes, for other than which extra- 
dition will not be granted, are quite unnecessary ; and should 
be concluded for the purpose only of making sure of the fulfill- 
ment of conditions under which the extradition is conceded. 
It should be our general policy to surrender to any civilized 
State, whether we have a treaty on the subject with it or not, 
any refugee from that State against whom has been made out a 
prima facie case that he has been guilty of committing some 
offense by us regarded as against the well-being of society. 

The principle, often put forth and in fact contained in our 
treaties with Norway, Sweden, Austria, and most of the Ger- 
man States, that, if the fugitive be a subject of the State in 
which he is found, his extradition will not be granted for a 
crime committed in the foreign State, is carrying to an extreme 
the principle of national sovereignty ; and, as is readily seen, 
is contrary to the principle of both the motives for extradition 
already set forth; and, too, is contrary to the whole system of 
the criminal law of this country, which has at its foundation 
the principle that a criminal should be tried in the place where 
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the crime was committed, in the forum delict?. The trial of the 
criminal in the country in which the crime was committed is 
manifestly more just, not only because the evidence is more 
trustworthy and more easily obtained, but also because it is the 
laws of that particular country that he has violated, and by 
these same laws should he be tried, and suffer such penalties as ‘ 
these laws impose. To put forward as the reason for not sur- 
rendering a criminal, the fear that justice would not be done by 
a foreign tribunal to one of our citizens, would be to offer a 
serious insult to the nation making the demand; for extradi- 
tion is based:on mutual confidence, and there is no more reason 
to distrust the fair administration of justice in such a case than 
in any other. This doctrine has especial force in such a 
country as United States, in which the principle of trial in 
leco quo is so strong, and which, unlike Bavaria and other Ger- 
man States, takes no cognizance of a crime committed by one 
of its citizens outside of its own boundaries, 

In all the treaties of United States with foreign powers the 
offenses for which extradition will be granted have been speci- 
fied to the exclusion of other offenses not so specified. The 
Ashburton treaty between United States and England nego- 
tiated in 1842 covers only seven specified crimes and expressly 
excludes all crimes of a political nature. If we review the 
general progress of our extradition policy, as exhibited in our 
treaties subsequently concluded with foreign powers, we should 
see that the tendency has been steadily in the direction of en- 
larging the meagre list of extraditable crimes, accompanied by 
the exclusion of crimes of a political nature. 

Notwithstanding the high authority of Grotius, modern 
jurists are unanimous in thinking that extradition should not 
be granted for political offenses; for, although it is undoubt- 
edly for the interest of every nation that its subjects should 
submit to the constituted government for the maintenance of 
internal peace and order, yet one country can scarcely be ex- 
pected to have such an interest in the particular form of 
government or particular ruler of another, that it should aid in 
bringing to trial political offenders, who, it may be, are rather 
voluntary exiles than escaped criminals. Though the rebel 
who causes bloodshed from interested motives may be worthy 
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of the severest punishment, yet resistance to usurpation or 
tyranny may be inspired by the noblest motives, and in such 
political crises, failure renders him a criminal, success a hero. 
There is a wide divergence of opinion as to what constitutes 
treason, in different countries; in some dissent from the estab- 
lished church ; in some freedom of the press; so it would be 
very difficult for a foreign nation to judge between the con- 
tending parties, and it may itself be divided in its views as to 
the merits of the particular case. It is then a safer rule to 
exclude crimes of a purely political nature; but this principle 
must not be carried to an extreme. Far different from such 
crimes are those of assassination and murder by weapons or 
explosives even when committed for the furtherance of some 
political or pretended political purpose. The making of such 
a distinction was the object of the recent extradition conven- 
tion between United States and Belgium, which recognizes as a 
specific crime “the assassination or attempted assussination of 
the chief of State;” and it was agreed by European jurists 
that no European State would have refused to surrender to 
United States any of the parties concerned in the murder of 
President Lincoln, or to extradite Guiteau, had he escaped 
from this country. In regard to the proposed extradition of 
the Irish agitators, Sheridan from United States and Byrne 
from France, the Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘ What is and what 
is not a political offense are questions the answer to which 
vary with the temper of the times, the prejudices of the judges 
and the political tendencies of the governments of the day. 
It has been our custom in England to give a very liberal 
interpretation to the term and we need not be surprised 
if the authorities in United States, if not in France” do 
the same; implying that, even if Sheridan and Byrne could 
have been proved to have actively engaged in organizing the 
Assassination Society in Dublin, England, from her past policy 
in regard to the extradition of Orsini, the would-be assassin of 
Napoleon III, could have had no cause for complaint, if ex- 
tradition were refused on the ground of political motive. It is 
an essential characteristic of a political crime that it takes place 
openly and without attempt at concealment; but such a das- 
tardly, skulking crime as assassination loses none of its atrocity 
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from its connection with a political or quasi-political motive. 
In general the United States should never refuse on the ground 
of the political purpose the demand for the extradition of a 
refugee accused of what, in the absence of such motive, would 
be an ordinary crime, unless it was committed in open insur- 
rection. I say this should be our general policy, but, since 
peculiar cases might arise, discretionary power should be lodged 
either with the courts or the President, to refuse to deliver up 
a person so accused, if in their judgment any injustice would 
be done by complying with the demand. 

Crimes. too, of a purely local nature should be excluded 
from extradition ; for many nations pass laws in regard to mili- 
tary service, religion, etc., which provide for very severe pun- 
ishment of offenses not recognized in other countries to be of a 
serious nature, or perhaps offenses at all. An instance of this 
is our revenue laws, the violations of which in this country 
are punished with great severity, while they are treated as very 
trifling in England. 

Hitherto, as I have said, the crimes which shall be regarded 
as subject to extradition between United States and foreign 
nations have been limited to a list of certain specified crimes of 
a most serious nature. But I can see no reasonable objection 
to extending the list to al/ crimes against person or property, 
irrespective of degree or quality of the crime, whether it be a 
felony or merely a misdemeanor, retaining as the only limita- 
tions those already laid down, that it be of neither a political 
nor local character. With regard to other than political and 
local crimes, it may be safely taken for granted, that the for- 
eign government will not demand the surrender of an offender 
for a merely trivial offense, especially as the expense of the 
extradition is borne by the government making the demand ; 
and on the other hand no man is willing to become an exile 
from his native land except to escape the punishment due a 
crime of very grave nature. The United States have been 
greatly hindered in their administration of justice by the few- 
ness of the number of extraditable crimes, specified in the 
Ashburton treaty; a forcible instance of this is the case of 
Miller in 1881 who, after having been convicted of burglary 
in Pennsylvania, escaped to Toronto, Canada, where the author- 
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ities refused to surrender him, as burglary is not one of the crimes 
specified in the treaty (though he was afterward surrendered on 
another charge); yet burglary is a crime the suppression of 
which is for the interest of all mankind, and it is obviously for 
the interest of Canada not to add to the number of her own 
burglars. What, then, prevents United States from extending 
her meagre list of extradition crimes to all offenses against per- 
son and property, political and local crimes alone excepted ? 
Other civilized nations would soon follow our lead; or if they 
did not, it would be their own misfortune to become the refuge 
of our criminal classes. 

In most of our treaties with foreign powers, it is expressly 
stipulated that a criminal extradited for one offense shall not 
be tried for any other; the reason for this stipulation is to pre- 
vent a man’s being tried for a political or local crime after hay- 
ing been extradited for an ordinary offense admitted by the 
treaty. The British Royal Coinmission of 1878 reported 
against such a stipulation on the ground that, if political and 
local crimes be excepted, all injustice is removed. It does not 
seem to me however that their view is altogether sound. For 
we must not forget that, although in theory the delicate dis- 
tinction between political and ordinary crimes is of great value, 
yet it is one that is extremely difficult to put into practice; and 
that, although attempts to make this distinction with such abso- 
lute clearness as is necessary have frequently been made, they 
have invariably resulted in failure. Demands on the country 
for extradition of a criminal on ostensibly political or religious 
grounds have long ceased to be made; but the same result 
would be brought about if, after his surrender for some ordi- 
nary offense, he could be tried for another, the political char- 
acter of which was at all doubtful; so that, so long as the 
foreign country satisfied itself that the crime was not of a polit- 
ical or local nature, it would make little difference what de- 
cision United States made on the subject. Therefore I think 
the stipulation ought to be retained in all our treaties, not be- 
cause I consider it unexceptionable in theory, but because, in 
practical affairs, more perfect justice can be administered in 
that way, than in any that I have heard suggested. 
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Hitherto what has chiefly hindered the development of the 
laws of extradition has been the old principle of national ex- 
clusiveness, which, I am happy to say, is rapidly giving way 
to feelings of a broader and more cosmopolitan nature now 
that the fundamental reasons for such laws are being looked 
into a little more carefully. The truth is, our international re- 
lations of both peace and war in every other respect have had 
a far more rapid and steadier growth than our laws of extradi- 
tion, which have not kept pace with such advancement, and in 
consequence prove very inadequate for the needs of the present 
time. The incomplete state in which we find our present laws 
on extradition may probably be attributed to the fragmentary 
and partial manner in which the subject has hitherto been 
brought to the attention of the public. The discussions on the 
subject, which have lately taken place, have been chiefly be- 
tween two countries, each fiercely partizan on each side, in 
arranging some special clause in some particular treaty, each 
acting for its own selfish interest, without having much of any 
reference to the broad ideas on which the subject is based. 


What is needed is an International Conference among all the 
great powers, which would give the whole system a thorough 
overhauling from the foundation, and remove the obstacles 
which now impede tne administration of justice, by setting 
forth in a clear light the fundamental principles of the subject 
without reference to any topic of ephemeral interest upon 
grounds of an equitable and permanent policy. 
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Articte VI—MORAL DEFECTS IN RECENT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHING. 


A VAST amount of conscientious, and in the main laudable, 
work is annually performed by the gentlemen (and ladies, too) 
who prepare the systematic biblical studies of Sunday schools. 
Here and there are slips. The committee who prepare the 
program sometimes have given away the Christmas or the 
Easter Sunday to Job or to Saul. The commentators, who 
prepare the question books for scholars and helps for teachers, 
have, as we shall now show, sometimes blindly followed the 
misplaced finger-posts of tradition, rather than the Scripture 
record, sound moral principles, and enlightened historical judg- 
ment. But the general merits of their work are not to be judged 
by such blunders, grave as they may appear to be. 

It is, however, necessary to expose some of these blunders 
with an unsparing honesty, for the sake of the moral and 
religious interests imperiled by them. It is hardly to be 
doubted that much of the skepticism now current has no better 
foundation than the gross mistakes made, by good but unwise 
men, who sincerely but blindly put error in the place of truth. 
At a time when the intensest light of criticism beats upon the 
teachings of the church,—certain as it is that lessons implicitly 
received by trusting childhood are destined to be tried in after 
years by the keenest scrutiny of a doubting intelligence,—it 
surely behooves all Christian teachers to remove early from the 
difficult problems of religious faith whatever is dubious and 
whatever is misleading. 

The Sunday school studies on the first book of Samuel, dur- 
ing the last months of the year 1883, seem, in an unusual 
number of instances, to illustrate the proverb of the blind 
leading the blind. We have examined a large assortment of 
the question books and helps provided by different editors, and 
find them all, in varying particulars, justly liable, in any 
honest criticism, to such an indictment. The lessons for 1884 
upon the second book of Samuel will be found open here and 
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there to similar strictures, as in the matter of Uzzah’s “sin” 


(2 Sam. vi. 7), and the pestilence that was “sent in punishment 
of” the census (2 Sam. xxiv.). 

The first strictures that we have to make are required by the 
treatment given to the narrative of Hii’s Death (1 Sam. iv. 10- 
18). In this passage, the calamitous defeat of the Israelites is 
recorded, the fall of Eli’s sons, Hophni and Phinehas, on the 
field of battle, the capture of the ark of God by the enemy, and 
the swooning and death of Eli at the news of the disaster. 
The lesson drawn from these events is that of a divine punisb- 
ment upon parental weakness and filial disobedience, the ruin 
of children by the indulgence of parents. ‘The Golden Text” 
is, ‘‘His sons made themselves vile, and he restrained them 
not.” ‘“Recklessness in youth,” so we are informed by the 
Sunday school commentator, “is usually followed by profligacy 
in age.” 

These are undoubtedly wholesome truths. Whether they 
have a genetic connection with the Scripture lesson to which 
they are annexed, or whether they have as little to do with it 


as some sermons have with their texts, is what we have to 
examine. 

In the history, the events of the section referred to appear as 
the first burst of a gtorm, of whose devastations only a shud- 
dering memory survives in the records of centuries long after, 
a catastrophe that fully equaled Samuel’s prediction of it as 


‘‘a thing at which both the ears of every one that heareth it shall 
tingle.”—Ch. iii. 11. 


Israel succumbed in helplessness to the fury of foes who spared 
neither sanctuary nor age nor sex. Jeremiah, in foretelling the 
doom of the corrupt capital and its temple, could find no fitter 
comparison to the wrath to be wreaked by the Chaldaean armies, 
than the woe that had annihilated Shiloh five hundred years 
before : 

But go ye now unto my place which was in Shiloh, where I set my 
name at the first, and see what I did to it for the wickedness of my peo- 
ple Israei. Therefore will I do unto this house, which is called by my 


name, wherein ye trust, and unto the place which I gave to you and to 
your fathers, as I have done to Shiloh.—Jer. vii. 12, 14. 
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The horror of that untold carnival of massacre and outrage 
utters its time-long wail in the chants of the second temple: 
God forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh, the tent which he placed among 
men; and delivered his strength into captivity, and his glory into the 
enemy’s hand. He gave his people over also unto the sword; and was 
wroth with his inheritance. The fire consumed their young men; and 
their maidens were not given to marriage. Their priests fell by the 
sword; and their widows made no lamentation.—Ps. lxxviii. 60-64. 


In the fragmentary narrative of that time, Israel appears, in 
dismay at the threatening invasion in which they had suffered 
a premonitory defeat, to have resorted to an unprecedented 
expedient. They had brought the national palladium, the ark 
of God, from its sanctuary at Shiloh to the camp, with a reli- 
ance on its power that was doubtless superstitious, but which 
may have been, in a military point of view, as wise as the 
wisest means that a sagacious general can take to nerve the 
sword-arm of his soldiers by whatever will best inflame their 
courage and sustain their confidence. The sequel taught a 
lesson which fanaticism never learned, even to the last convul- 
sion of zealot frenzy against the Roman armies,—that the faith 
of Israel stands not in material things, however sacred, but in 
the spirit of truth and righteousness. For the ark, when 
reduced to a fetich, God cared nothing. 

In contemplation of the sequel, enviable would seem the fate 
of those who fell in valorous though unsuccessful struggle for 
their homes, their altars and their country upon the field of 
honor. Had Hophni and Phinehas had their choice, they 
would most gladly have accepted the death of patriot soldiers 
falling as they fell. They would have thought with Horatius 
at the Bridge: 

‘‘Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The captain of the gate: 
To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late; 
And how can man die better, 
Than facing fearful odds 


For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods ?” 


By their gallant death they escaped beholding or suffering the 
nameless outrages of cruelty and lust perpetrated by the victors 
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upon their families and their countrymen. However flagitious 
their lives, however deserving of the worst fate in retribution 
for their profanation of holy things, it is a prodigious non 
sequitur which points to their death on the soldier’s bed of 
honor, the happiest of all the victims of that dreadful catastro- 
phe, to teach the lesson that “‘ weak, indulgent and neglectful 
fathers sow ruin for their children and sorrow for themselves.” 
It is truly amazing to find an intelligent teacher forcing such a 
moral from the death of these two leaders at the head of 30,000 
soldiers slain. If the death of these two shows that, what does 
the death of the 30,000 show for them ? 

But from what premises have our rabbis jumped such a gulf 
to such a conclusion ? 

The second chapter of the first book of Samuel records the 
sin of Hophni and Phinehas, and the doom denounced against 
Eli’s house by an unnamed prophet in the name of God. But 
a careful scrutiny shows us what the rabbis have overlooked. 
The death of Hophni and Phinehas both in one day is there 
foretold as a sign of the doom that is coming: 


And this shall be a sign unto thee, that shall come upon thy two sons, 
on Hophni and Phinehas; in one day they shall die both of them.—ii. 34. 


That doom is described as two-fold, the downfall of Eli’s house, 
and “the affliction of the tabernacle” (Heb.), the latter referring 
to the devastation of Shiloh. How the doom fell on Eli’s 
house, the following history shows in chapter xxii., when his 
great-grandson, Ahimelech, accused of treason in showing favor 
to David, is slain, and eighty-five of the priestly race perished 
with him in the massacre of the entire population of the city 
Nob at Saul’s command. The same doom pursues the sole 
surviving son of Ahimelech, Abiathar. In honor during 
David’s reign, he committed the mistake of favoring the suc- 
cession of Adonijah. Spared by Solomon on account of his 
meritorious service of David, he is nevertheless deposed from the 
priesthood, and the fall of Eli’s house is final : 


So Solomon thrust out Abiathar from being priest unto the Lord ; 
that he might fulfill the word of the Lord, which he spake concerning 
the house of Eli in Shiloh.—I Kings ii. 27. 
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The prophetic word of Samuel is thus fulfilled : 


For I have told him that I will judge his house for ever for the in- 
iquity which he knoweth, because his sons made themselves vile and he 
restrained them not.—iii. 13. 


It is noteworthy in passing that the two sons of Samuel were 
as bad in their way as Eli’s sons. Samuel, though of a more 
rigorous nature than the amiable Eli, did not, perhaps could 
not, any more successfully than Eli, use his power as judge to 
restrain or punish their excesses, and it was in despair at the 
situation that the people began to entertain the project of a 
monarchy. We hear no more of them. Samuel’s family like 
Eli’s doubtless declined, in the common way of tainted fam- 
ilies. The record of the doom pronounced on Eli’s house-has 
been preserved on account of its connection with an event of 
some historical importance in Israel, the transference of the 
high-priesthood from the house of Ithamar to that Eleazar. It 
is the “house” more than any individual member of it, that 
lies under the doom. The cause assigned is the combined 
weakness of Eli and excesses of his sons. An exact knowledge 
of. the several personal characters of their descendants might 
perhaps show inherited defects of character contributing to the 
fulfillment of the doom which pursued the house. Most im- 
portant is it, however, to insist upon the distinction which the 
record expressly makes between the doom, and “ the sgn” of 
it, in the coincident deaths of Eli’s sons. We are bound to cen- 
sure the blind judgment which finds gross wickednes:. punished 
as it deserves by an honorable, and, as things stood, a fortunate 
death. We must protest against an illustration of the justice 
of God in distributing the wages of sin by a case in which the 
chief sinners got off with the least of suffering and the most of 
glory. Even the child, so far as thoughtful, must find a mys- 
tery in the two wicked priests faring no worse than many thou- 
sands of their countrymen. 

For this preposterous blunder of mistaking the villains’ hon- 
orable eseape for the villains’ punishment, how true a lesson, 
how close to the temptations of daily life, might have been 
substituted, if there had been discernment enough to see, as 
“the central truth” of this narrative, the Divine judgment upon 
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formalism. The ark, powerless to save its superstitious devo- 
tees, conveys a warning to all in every age who rely for salva- 
tion on forms rather than spirit; who tiust in sacraments, in 
church-membership, in creed-profession, in their saying ‘“ Lord, 
Lord,” in any thing short of faithfully doing the Lord’s com- 
mandments. 

We will not fail to do the “Lesson Helps” the justice to 
admit that some of them find this lesson among the teachings 
of the history, and plainly improve it by saying, “‘all external 
ordinances are powerless to save; they are valuable only as 
means to an end.” But this is said in the fourth place, firstly, 
secondly, and thirdly, are devoted to the remarkable misimprove- 
ments we have criticized. It is with a tardy and comparatively 
feeble voice that intelligence at last emerges from the confusion 
into which tradition has gotten thought by cataloguing these 
specimens of sinners unpunished in the list of sinners punished. 

A second instance of this fallacious deference to the labels 
which uncritical tradition has affixed to biblical events is 
afforded by the utter misinstruction given upon the narrative 
of the institution of the kingdom (ch. viii.). 

A historical survey gives us the following data for a correct 
estimate of this as a good thing rather than a bad. 

1. The antecedents: 

a. Israel’s victories in Samuel’s best days. 

So the Philistines were subdued, and they came no more into the coast 
of Israel; and the hand of the Lord was against the Philistines all the 
days of Samuel. And the cities which the Philistines had taken from 
Israel were restored to Israel, from Ekron even unto Gath; and the 


coasts thereof did Israel deliver out of the hands of the Philistines. 
And there was peace between Israel and the Amorites.—Ch. vii. 13, 14. 


b. Decadence of Samuel’s vigor. 


And it came to pass, when Samuel was old, he made his sons judges 
over Israel. Then all the elders of Israel gathered themselves together 
and came to Samuel unto Ramah, and said unto him, Behold thou art 
old, and thy sons walk not in thy ways; now make us a king to judge 
us like all the nations.—Ch. viii. 1, 4, 5. 


2. Signs of an imminent crisis. 
a. Intimation of new distresses demanding a new deliverer 
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Now the Lord had told Samuel in his ear a day before Saul came, 
saying, To-morrow about this time I will send thee a man out of the 
land of Benjamin, and thou shalt anoint him to be captain over my 
people Israel, that he may save my people out of the hand of the Philis- 
tines ; for I have looked upon my people, because their cry is come unto 
me.—Ch. ix. 15, 16. 


b. An Ammonite invasion within a month (so the LXX.) 
after Saul is anointed by Samuel.—Ch. xi, 1. 
c. The record of extreme prostration after two years of Saul’s 


reign. 


Now there was no smith found throughout all the land of Israel; for 
the Philistines said, Lest the Hebrews make them swords or spears: But 
all the Israelites went down to the Philistines, to sharpen every man his 
share, and his coulter, and his ax, and his mattock. So it came to pass 
in the day of battle, that there was neither sword or spear found in the 
hand of any of the people that were with Saul and Jonathan: but with 
Saul and with Jonathan his son was there found.—Ch. xiii. 19, 20, 22. 


8. The obvious need, otherwise and generally, as apparent in 
the history of other nations—the England of the Heptarchy, 
for instance—of consolidation and centralization, in order to 
national development. Compare the Israel of the disunited and 
jealous tribes under the Judges with the Israel of the Davidic 
and Solomonic reigns. The development of the religious as 
well as the political life of Israel needed the strong frame-work 
of the monarchy as a lantern glass for the light of the spirit 
of prophecy. 

4, The effects of the introduction of the monarchy, espe- 
cially as apparent in the golden age of Israel, in the reigns of 
David and Solomon, attested it as a good thing. 

5. The monarchy appears both in the earlier and the later 
Scriptures as an integral part of the providential design. 

a. A progeny of kings was promised to Abraham and to 
Jacob (Gen. xvii. 6, 16; xxxv. 11). 

b. The Deuteronomic law contemplates the monarchy as a 
step in the orderly and natural development (Deut. xvii. 
14-20). 

c. The prophets depicted the future glory of Israel under the 
figure of the Dividic kingdom (Is. ix. 7). 
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d. The angel of the Annunciation foretells the glory of Christ 
as a perpetuation forever of the Davidic kingdom (Luke i. 32, 
33). 

In view of these facts and Scripture testimonies, the Sunday 
School teaching on the subject of “asking for a king,” finds 
the “Central Truth” to be this, that ‘‘God sometimes punishes 
by letting men have their way.” This, of course, is an instance 
of such punishment. ‘God in his anger gives them a king,” 
says a widely circulated “Help” for teachers. Aside from the 
immorality of such a representation of God, as a being like 
that Jupiter who sent to the clamorous frogs King Stork to eat 
them, how does it square with the Scripture testimony above 
quoted, that the king was ordained in mercy to save a dis- 
tressed people? But enough. It doesn’t square with any of 
the facts. 

The whole drift of the Sunday school teaching on this sub- 
ject contradicts both Scripture, history, reason, and the moral 
sense. It represents the institution of the kingdom as a bad 
thing for Israel, and as ordained in punishment for an error in 
prayer. 

But from what did so monstrous a misconception take rise ? 

Partly from a misconstruction of the address of Samuel, in 
which he forewarned them of the irrevocable nature of the step 
they were about to take, and of the grievous burdens it would 
impose upon them (viii. 10-18). The free spirit of the loosely 
confederated tribes, unable as it was, without a more compact 
organization, to resist powerful invaders, would have to come 
under a despotic yoke, under which they would sigh for their 
ancient liberty. This was all the evil of which they were fore- 
warned, simply the price of their ransom from the far greater 
evils of foreign and hostile domination. The address of Samuel 
upon this topic was only a rational fore-reckoning of costs. 

Partly, also, from a misconstruction of Samuel’s declaration, 
that the petition for a king was tantamount to a rejection of 
God as king (viii. 7, 21; xii. 17). But an open-eyed teacher 
will inquire whether this rejection of God lay in the thing 
sought, or in the spit which sought it; whether it was the 
thing that was evil, or the spirit that was wrong. The lesson 
manufacturers have ground out their grist in such a hurry as to 
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miss an important and very obvious distinction here, which 
would have substituted for some gross errors a moral truth of 
daily practical application. 

The sin of the people in the petition for a king is the sin of 
every one to-day who seeks any good thing, as a fortune, or an 
education, or a worldly position, in an irreligious spirit, simply 

“for personal aggrandizement, and not for beneficent ends, or as 
a thing good in dse/f apart from good uses intended, and apart 
from the blessing of God upon it, and the use of it, and the 
user of it. It is the common sin of worldly-mindedness, putting 
faith in things, rather than in God, relying on contrivances and 
institutions, but not on the Providence who works in and 
through them. It is the common way in which men to-day 
reject God, as Samuel accused Israel of doing. Instead of a 
sound lesson like this, closely touching our present life, the 
Sunday school has been dosed with a decoction of crudities and 
untruths, biblical, historical, and moral, which has in most cases, 
we fear, been as blindly swallowed as blindly administered. 

The third and remaining instance in which we find such 
faulty teaching in the recent lessons is on the subject of the de- 
position of king Saul (ch. xv. 15-26). 

The children of the Sunday school are here brought in front 
of a subject as perplexing as any in the Old Testament, its 
massacres by ostensible Divine command. The intrinsic diffi- 
culty of the subject is here intensified by the fact, that a king, 
who had done nobly as a national deliverer, is treated with in- 
exorable rigor for failing to execute one of these edicts of mas- 
sacre to the very letter of an utter extermination. Still more 
is the problem deepened by finding, in connection with this 
implacable spirit, one of the purest and loftiest moral truths, 
the insistance on obedience as the most acceptable worship of 
God, which is characteristically a gospel truth. Then as if to 
gather all the conceivable difficulties of the subject into one 
Gordian knot, the destroying mission, which Saul is deposed 
for failing to execute, is expressly described, not as an execu- 
tion of Divine wrath upon an abominable nation too corrupt to 
live, but as an act of retaliation for an act of justifiable war 


400 years before. 
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We do not object to the bringing up of these grave moral 
problems before our Sunday school children. Sooner or later 
they are sure to be confronted with them, and probably sooner 
than some think. It is better to meet them first in the circle of 
faith inside the church, than in the ring of scoffers outside. 
Provided, however, that they be handled with a candor and 
honesty which fairly states and meets all the elements of the ® 
problem. But if there is more concern taken to save the char- 
acter of a prophet, or an ancient theory of inspiration, than to 
do justice to the moral perfections of God, it were better to 
have avoided the subject entirely. Better for our children to be 
left to form their own opinions of the Old Testament in maturer 
years, from an exclusive indoctrination in the teachings of the 
New, than to be exposed to have their early faith in the Bible 
stranded ere long on a suspicion that their Sunday school in- 
struction has been evasive, pettifogging, and false. 

To sow the seed of just such a suspicion to germinate in the 
years of advancing intelligence, the recent Sunday school 
teaching on the deposition of king Saul seems too unfortunately 
well adapted. The record, and the historical references ac- 
quaint the reader with these facts. 

When Israel came out of Egypt, they took their way across 
the territories of the roving tribe of Amalek, who very justifi- 
ably stood to arms. An altar commemorated Israel’s victory, 
with an oath that the God of Israel “ will have war with Ama- 
lek from generation to generation (Ex. xvii. 16).” The Deu- 
teronomic law (ch. xxv.) retains an implacable memory of that 
encounter awaiting the time of revenge :— 


Remember what Amalek did unto thee by the way, when ye were come 
forth out of Egypt ; how he met thee by the way and smote the hind- 
most of thee, even all that were feeble behind thee, when thou wast 
faint and weary ; and he feared not God. Therefore it shall be, when 
the Lord thy God hath given thee rest from all thine enemies round 
about, in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inherit- 
ance to possess it, that thou shalt blot out the remembrance of Amalek 
from under heaven ; thou shalt not forget it (Deut. xxv. 17-19). 


In Samuel’s time, after 400 years, this robber tribe of Ama- 
lek were hanging about the southern frontier of Judah very 
much as Indian tribes about our own western settlements. 
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Self-protection and military necessity dictated the same course 
that they have been held to dictate in the case of white farmers 
against red savages—a clean sweep of the pests, men, women, 
and children, like so many wolves. It had to be done. The 
best judgment and the highest necessity concurred in the de- 
mand. Not that God actually ordered it. Tio Samuel, how- 
ever, it was as if God had ordered it. What his highest reason 
dictated, Samuel might well believe, as men now believe, that 
God approved. As he believed, so he spoke. Where men now 
say,.‘‘ My conscience, my reason, supreme necessities command,” 
men then said, “ Thus saith the Lord.” 

It is one of the most unfortunate mistakes of ordinary Bible 
readers, which Sunday school teaching has done nothing to 
correct, that this phrase is always construed mechanically, in a 
literaliy objective sense. Thus *taken, it sometimes represents 
God as taking on himself the responsibility of the most immoral 
proceedings. David, himself a prophet, as Peter called him, 
excuses the traitorous insolence of Shimei by saying, “ The 
Lord hath said unto him, Curse David” (2 Sam. xvi. 10). It 
would seem as if the record in the present instance might have 
suggested the need of proper discrimination between an objec- 
tive and subjective construction, between what God would or 
did actually say, and what men imagined him to say. For 
Samuel, in order to rouse the national spirit to the necessary 
vigor in the work of blood, touched the springs of revenge 
for injuries long passed. 


Thus saith the Lord of hosts, I remember that which Amalek did to 
Israel, how he laid wait for him in the way, when he came up from 
Egypt. Now go and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that they 
have, and spare them not; but slay both man and woman, infant and 
suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass (xv. 2, 3). 


The Sunday school doctors blink this characteristic feature 
of the case, and try to poise the pyramid on its-apex. The 
whole burden of difficulty is made to find support on a single 
and doubtful word fetched from the after-scene, in which the 
prophet reproves the king: “The Lord said, Go and utterly 
destroy the sinners the Amalekites.” Sinners; is it not senten- 
tious and decisive? It exactly fits the ancient theory, that the 
foes of Israel were felons, and Israel the hangman by Divine 
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warrant. It is not thought worth while to ask, whether “sin- 
ners” does not mean simply trespassers, as enemies and inva- 
ders. Our children are carefully pointed to the word sinners: 
“this gives the reason why they were to be destroyed ; they 
were a very wicked people.” Even on this showing, it might 
be worth while to anticipate the question of some thoughtful 
child, whether the same God, who now bids us pity and con- 
vert the heathen, really preferred, for that time, to have them 
killed, babies and all,—whether God really said such a thing, 
or whether Samuel only thought he did. It might be wise to 
take such an occasion to impress the lesson, that the growth of 
religion will appear in the growth of power to distinguish be- 
tween what claims to be divine and what is really divine. 
But the interest of a tradition is paramount here to the claims 
both of sound ethics and of the recorded facts. It is held “ un- 
safe” to commit that solemn phrase, “Thus saith the Lord,” to 
the possibilities involved in any allowance of a subjective con- 
struction ; that phrase estops all inquiry whether the thing said 
is according to the character of God; it allows us only to 
vindicate it as best we can. And so this case of revengeful 
massacre by alleged divine command is gravely compared to 
the dispatch of criminals by the executioners of the law. 

It is well, perhaps, that this case of Amalek has been 
brought up for an illustration of such a theory. For however 
such a vindication of the proceeding compares in transparent 
flimsiness with the old-time vindication of African slavery by 
Noah’s curse upon Ham, the record itself exposes the falsity of 
such a view in the case of Amalek. Here it is set down ex- 
pressly as a measure of revenge for an attack, which was in 
itself not unjustifiable,—considering that Israel was then the 
invader,—four centuries ago. This ignoring of the Scripture 
record is as arbitrary as that in which the LXX. translators in- 
serted the word not in Leviticus xi. 6, to correct a mistake of 
the sacred writer. We protest against this mishandling of the 
text in the supposed interests of orthodoxy. Out of the in- 
fant believers subjected to such instruction we are likely to see 
growing some resentful skepticism by and by. 

It is by no means apparent, we should note in passing, that 
the Amalekites were so much more wicked than the Israelites 
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themselves. They were not of the Canaanite race, nor had 
they, in the Sinaitic and Idumean deserts over which they 
roved, fallen into the vices which defiled the cities of Palestine. 
They were descendants of Esau, cousins of Israel, and no bet- 
ter or worse than the ordinary Bedouin of to-day. It is quite 
unhistorical to resort to the subterfuge of their exceeding 
wickedness. They were rovers living by their swords, like 
Esau himself, and simply a pest on the borders of agricultural 
settlements. 

So much in the interest of that candor and honesty, the neg- 
lect of which, now if ever, in Sunday school instruction de- 
serves rebuke. When the literal construction of the phrase, 
“Thus saith the Lord,” would oblige us to affirm that God 
directed an act of revenge as such, it is time to modify our 
theories of inspiration, 

‘* For fear divine philosophy 
Should go beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the lords of hell.” 

Saul was unquestionably not the man for the station to which 
be was called, except for the initial period in which, as a rude 
and mighty fighter, he gathered up the prostrate energies of 
the nation into a successful war for independence. More than 
independence was needed, a work of construction and consoli- 
dation, in which beside the qualities of a soldier, those of a 
statesman and a churchman were requisite, and were gloriously 
supplied by his successor. Saul, as the record states, did well 
the preparatory work of fighting, which made David’s work as 
an organizer and institution-builder possible. But no student 
of the characters of the two men can regret that the one was 
displaced by the other. The course which Samuel took un- 
doubtedly brought about the change, rousing a temper in Saul 
which drove David, his ablest lieutenant, into exile, and brought 
the king, thus weakened, to his defeat and death. But our 
approbation of the result does not require approbation of the 
actual events that produced it, except upon the assumption 
that whatever a prophet does must be right, and that whatever 
a prophet declares to be of God is undoubtedly Divine. The 
anathema of Samuel on Saul’s shortcoming in the work of 
butchery is not the only instance in history, in which an un- 
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compromising but narrow religious spirit has ascribed the dic- 
tate of its own austerity to the direction of the Holy Ghost. 

It is wonderful, yet reassuring, to find blended with the 
fanatical and imperious rigor of this father of the prophets, the 
purest moral truths,—such as the undivided heart toward God, 
the worship of God by obedience rather than ceremonies, the 
heart rather than the appearance the object of the Divine scru- 
tiny. We recognize here, in an early stage of the religious 
evolution, the same Divine Spirit brooding over the embryonic 
faith of Israel, which appears in the Christ, bringing these 
same truths to their proper place in a perfected spiritual man- 
hood. In the development of the lily from the swamp the one 
significant fact is the le, one in the bloom and in the root, 
whose outcome is from mire into beauty and fragrance. In 
the historical evolution of the faith of Israel from its raw to 
its perfected form in Christianity, the fact significant of a Di- 
vine direction and control is the development, out of a chaotic 
mixture at which the skeptic takes hasty offence, of the light 
and order of moral truth. Incompetent as Saul was for higher 
work than that which he so well achieved, candor must admit 
that fanaticism rather than reason furnished the recorded 
ground on which he was thrust aside. At least, we should so 
judge in any other record than that which has been so viciously 
misconstrued as the Old Testament. Advantageous to the 
hope of Israel as the change proved, it is not the only case in 
the sacred history in which the Divine counsel has been ful- 
filled not only in spite of, but by means of, the mistakes,—the 
intolerance, the ignorance, the passion, of conscientious but 
erring men. 

We have to sum up our strictures upon the Sunday school 
teaching on this passage of the sacred history by remarking, 
simply, that it fails to comprehend the essential character of 
the Divine Revelation, as a growing revelation, not growing 
down from heaven upon men, nor merely growing in the world 
beside men, but growing, first, within men, by its fuller dis- 
closures of the Divine character more and more effectively dis- 
tinguishing the Divine voice from all other voices within the 
breast, and teaching its Samuels to discriminate more clearly 
between what God says in fact and what they imagine him to 


say. 
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The decisive and distinguishing characteristic of Divine in- 
spiration is as quality of moral power for a Divine work of illumi- 
nation and regeneration. In this, not in any alleged infallibility 
of a literary record, but in its continuous, efficacious, expan- 
sive energy, as demonstrated, in Israel alone among the nations, 
by a progressive riddance from superstitions and sins and a 
corresponding development of truth and righteousness, till the 
work is crowned by the advent of the Son of God, and in the 
diffusion of the finally purified faith of Israel as the religion 
of mankind,—is its impregnable sign and proof. 

The teacher who has not grasped these fundamental prin- 
ciples is in danger of so confounding the word of God with the 
word of human ignorance or passion, that it will be a marvel if 
he do not in the end promote the skepticism which he deplores, 
His pupils, in after-contact with critics and doubters, are 
dangerously exposed to that keen though shallow form of un- 
belief, which is founded on the fallacies of well meaning but 
mistaken Christian teaching. 
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Articte VIIL—THE SUBSTITUTES FOR CHRISTIANITY 
PROPOSED BY COMTE AND SPENCER. 


ONE satisfactory method of investigating a proposed theory, 
is to apply to it the tests used by its advocates to invalidate an 
opposing theory. It is logic as well as 

‘* sport, to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard.” 

The argumentum ad hominem becomes an argument of gen- 
eral value, in case the test proposed is a just and accurate test, 
capable of universal application. The issue is made complete 
if the test in question, after being used to invalidate the theory 
of its author, is then successfully applied to the theory or posi- 
tion he assails. In the present Article, inquiry is made as to 
whether either Comte or Spencer has proposed a criterion by 
which the relative superiority of Positivism, Cosmism, and 
Christianity, can be judged. A test proposed by Comte is 
treated as inapplicable, because it assumes the point under dis- 
cussion. This test is known as the famous “law of the three 
stages,” which regards progress as marked by three modes of 
philosophizing—the theological, the metaphysical, and the posi- 
tive. A test proposed by Spencer is treated as a correct one 
and of universal validity as applied to religious systems. It is 
his much ridiculed, but philosophically profound, statement of 
the Law of Evolution, which, to use his own technical language, 
necessitates a change from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity 
to a definite, coherent heterogeneity. The result of the investi- 
gation is to show that not only the system of Comte, but Spen- 
cer’s system as well, is defective, when judged by the Spencerian 
test, while Christianity alone satisfies its requirements. 

The question as thus made up, is the question of our times. 
More specifically, it is the question between 


CHRISTIANITY AND ITs MopEerRN Rivats. 


“ Archaic,” “obsolete,” “outgrown,” “a worn chrysalis,” are 
the designations applied to Christianity in certain intellectual 
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coteries of the day. Proof that the chrysalis must perish, is 
found in the bursting forth of a more perfect form of life. The 
eld is not old till it has been replaced by the new. As Chris- 
tianity trjamphed in the first century by the expulsive power 
of a new vitality superseding both heathenism and Judaism, so 
it will be done away in the nineteenth century only as it is 
forced out of existence by the outgrowth of a fuller vitality. 
It is easy to criticise. It is hard to construct. While destruc- 
tive criticism of Christianity has been frequent, constructive 
attempts to provide substitutes for it have been rare. When 
they appear, they are to be cordially received and candidly ex- 
amined. Prominent among such modern attempts, are the Posi- 
tivism of Auguste Comte, and the Cosmic Theism of Herbert 
Spencer. ach of these systems is claimed by its founder to 
represent a higher form of development than Christianity. 
Each commands attention, because sufficiently well defined to 
admit of the same radical investigation that Christianity expects 
and invites. Positivism dedicates its shrines to Humanity in- 
stead of to God; Cosmism rears altars “To the Unknown and 
the Unknowable.” The superiority of the Deity of Humanity 
consists in this: that it is “real, accessible and sympathetic, 
because of the same nature as its worshipers, though far supe- 
rior to any one of them.”* So we are assured by Comte. On 
the other hand, it is claimed by Spencer, with how much con- 
sistency this is not the place to inquire, that any attempt to 
pierce the inscrutableness of the Infinite is impious and impos- 
sible. He also claims that Cosmism, by recognizing this fact, 
presents a purer concept of Deity in the Unknowable than is 
presented in the semi-humanized God of Christianity. Positiv- 
ism and Cosmism, then, assert themselves to be higher forms of 
development than Christianity for two exactly contradictory 
reasons: Positivism, because it is more anthropomorphic than 
Christianity, and Cosmism, because it is less anthropomorphic 
than Christianity. How are we to decide between these con- 
flicting claims? By what criterion are we to judge whether 
either of the new religions can establish itself against the old? 
It is always courteous and fair to allow the challenged party to 
choose his own weapons. We therefore ask, in undertaking 


* Comte’s Positive Polity (translation), vol. i., p. 317. Cf. vol. iv., p. 80. 
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the criticism of these systems from the side‘of Christianity, has 
either Comte or Spencer proposed a test that can be applied 
alike to Positivism and Cosmism on the one hand, and to 
Christianity on the other? The Comtean “law of the three 
stages” is too well-known to be passed unmentioned in this con- 
nection. According to this theory, there are three modes of phi- 
losophizing: the theological, which investigates the cause of phe- 
nomena and endows it with volition and intelligence, as Chris- 
tianity ; the metaphysical, which asserts the ultimate cause of 
phenomena to be a mere abstract entity, as Cosmism; and the 
positive, which confines itself to the interpretation of phenom- 
ena, declining as futile all questions in respect to cause. Inas- 
much as progress, according to Comte, consists in a gradual 
change to the views of the Positivist, the metaphysical mode of 
philosophizing being regarded as an inferior style of thinking, 
and the theological as worse still, it is manifest that the test 
proposed is useless for the present purpose, because it assumes 
the very point in question. A more practicable test is fur- 
nished by the Cosmic philosophy. Fiske, speaking of progress 
in the evolution of society, quotes the following with approval : 
Old ‘means not old in chronology but in structure; that is 
most archaic which lies nearest to the beginning of human pro- 
gress considered as a development, and that is most modern 
which is the farthest removed from the beginning.”* The 
scant century since Positivism and Cosmism have seen the 
light, when compared with the eighteen hundred years that 
have witnessed the steadily increasing growth of Christianity, 
does not, then, prove the latter to be less advanced or less 
suited to the needs of the time. Our query is reduced, there- 
fore, to this: which one of the three systems in question 
lies ‘‘ nearest to the beginning of human progress considered as 
a development”? “Old in structure” does not mean “old in 
years.” What, affirmatively, does it mean? Again the Cos- 
mic Philosophy, in enunciating an Evolution formula furnishes 
areply.t “Progress,” we are told, “from lower to higher 

* Cosmic Philosophy, vol. ii., p. 195. 

+ If there is any doubt as to the applicability of this law to religious 
systems, Mr. Spencer dissipates it. After treating of the genesis of 


primitive religious beliefs he says : ‘‘ How entirely natural is the genesis 
of these beliefs will be seen on now observing that the law of Evolution 
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forms is a progress from forms that are less, to forms that are 
more differentiated and integrated.”* We are also told that 
“while the two correlative processes go on hand in hand, it is 
none the less true that a comprehensive formula of evolution 
must explicitly describe them both.” ¢ 

Differentiation is the process by which the homogeneous be- 
comes heterogeneous, that is, the process by which like units 
become unlike. Integration is the process by which the hete- 
rogeneity, or unlikeness of units, becomes more defined, and, 
at the same time, is fused into a higher unity or coherence. 
Fiske illustrates the difference between incoherence and coher- 
ence in organic Evolution “by the contrasted facts that a 
slightly-evolved animal, like a common earth-worm, may be 
cut in two without destroying the life of either part; while a 
highly-evolved animal, like a dog, is destroyed if a single 
artery is severed.”{ Differentiation and integration being both 
essential, it follows that Evolution necessitates a change 

(a) from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous ; (%) from the 
indefinite to the definite ; (c) from the incoherent to the coherent. 
The homogeneous must become heterogeneous, and the hete- 
rogeneity must again become integrated, in order that develop- 
ment may take place. In other words, development involves a 
change, as the Hegelians would put it, from a unity without 
difference to a completer unity made up of distinct differences. 
Obviously, the Evolution formula does not differ, save in its 
Spencerian dress, from this fundamental principle of Hegel’s, 
by which he distinguishes “all bad philosophy from what 
alone deserves the name of philosophy.” Synthesis is val- 
uable and “advanced” only as the analysis that precedes it is 
thorough and complete. As an example, we may take the 
science of Chemistry. Compare that theory of the ancients 
which regarded all substances as compounded of the “ four 
is as clearly exemplified by it as by every other process.”—Sociology, 
vol: i., p. 450. And again: ‘‘The law which is conformed to by the 
evolving human being and which is consequently conformed to by the 
evolving human intelligence is of necessity conformed to by all the pro- 
ducts of that intelligence.”—Sociology, vol. i., p. 458. 

* Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy, vol. i., p. 348. 


+ Ibid., vol. i., p. 347. 
¢ Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy, vol. i, pp. 386-7. 
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elements” with the Atomic Theory now in vogue, and the dif- 
ference between a superficial synthesis and a synthesis that 
follows delicate and accurate analysis is manifest. Richard 
Wagner’s lofty ideal, already partially realized, of uniting all 
the arts into one grand “ Art-work of the future” (Kuntswerk 
der Zukunft) is another admirable illustration of development, 
according to the theory of Evolution. Music and poetry were 
inseparably linked on the stage at Athens centuries before the 
theatre at Bayreuth was built. But music, among the Greeks, 
had no separate existence of its own, while dramatic action 
and scenic effect were almost entirely lacking. The result is 
that the modern synthesis is as much greater and richer than 
the ancient as the arts included in that synthesis are more indi- 
vidualized and perfected. - Returning to the question in hand, 
and using a test proposed, not by Christianity, be it remem- 
bered, but by Spencer, we find the answer to be as follows: of 
the three systems, Positivism, Cosmism, and Christianity, that 
system which furnishes the most perfect unity, that is, the 
unity that clearly recognizes the diversity of the factors in- 
cluded under it, is best adapted to the highest needs of the 
time; on the contrary, that system which presents a homo- 
geneity without heterogeneity—a factitious unity that fails to 
individualize the differences of which it is composed—or a hete- 
rogeneity that is not in turn integrated, or unified, lies “ near- 
est to the beginning of human progress considered as a 
development.” Such is the system which is to be thrown aside 
as archaic. 

As we have seen, each one of the three systems, in its char- 
acter as a religion, deals with the object of religious cognition, 
Christianity denominating it God; Comte, Humanity; and 
Spencer, paradoxically enough, Zhe Unknowable. But, plainly, 
if the basis of religion is in an apprehension of the object of 
religious cognition, there must be an apprehending subject, or 
religion cannot exist. Is there any question as to whether 
_man as well as God, the creature as well as the creator, is to be 
regarded as a factor in the religious problem? Prof. Whitney 
of New Haven thinks not. ‘No one,” he says, “will deny 
that the object of religious inquiry, in all ages and stages, is to 
learn something about the Maker and Governor of the world — 
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and our relations to him ;”* and again, the most eminent Eng- 
lish authority on comparative religion, Max Miiller, maintains 
the same view, asserting that “the broad foundations on which 
all religions are built up” are “ the belief in a divine power, the 
acknowledgment of sin, the habit of prayer, the desire to offer 
sacrifice, and the hope of a future life.”+ Primarily, then, the 
factors which are to be distinctly differentiated and again 
united by the three systems under discussion, as religious sys- 
tems, are the individual on the one hand, and the object of 
religious cognition on the other, be it called God, or Humanity, 
or the unknowable Something. Without attempting to defend 
the Spencerian Law of Evolution as a universal law, we claim 
that, as applied and interpreted above, it furnishes a just prin- 
ciple for testing the validity and value of Positivism and 
Christianity as well as of Cosmism. The independent exist- 
ence of God and man, and, at the same time, a perfect t~ion 
between the two, has been the aim of religious striving, prac- 
tical and speculative, throughout history. If it can be shown, 
therefore, as we shall hope to show, that Positivism is defec- 
tive because it offers a unity without difference ; that Cosmism 
fails to meet its own test because it gives, at most, a heteroge- 
neity that cannot be integrated, or unified; and that Chris- 
tianity alone makes possible a distinction that is not a separa- 
tion, and a union that is not a confusion, we shall have, not a 
mere argumentum ad hominem, but a bona fide proof of the 
adequacy of Christianity to meet the needs of the world and 
of all times. , 

Positivism, while it boasts itself to be a religion without a 
God, furnishes the best of proofs that such a religion is impos- 
sible. Let it be repeated that Comte has a Deity—the “Grand 
Eire,” which he regards as including within itself the collec- 
tive existence of Humanity, past, present, and future. John 
Stuart Mill, after noting the fact that no one, before Comte, 
realized, so fully as he, all the majesty of which this idea is 
susceptible, says: “It ascends into the unknown recesses of the 
past, embraces the manifold present, and descends into the in- 


* On the So-called Science of Religion. Princeton Review, May, 1881, 


p. 484, cf. p. 487. 
+ Introduction to the Science of Religion, p. 287. 
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definite and unforeseeable future. Forming a collective Exist- 
ence without assignable beginning or end, it appeals to that 
feeling of the Infinite, which is deeply rooted in human nature, 
and which seems necessary to the imposingness of al] our 
highest conceptions.”* At the same time, as Mill himself 
notices, and as Comte frequently asserts, the Grand Etre is not 
to be conceived of as composed of “all individuals or groups 
of men, past, present, and future taken indiscriminately,”+ but 
as made up solely of noble natures who have “ played their 
part worthily in life’—a proviso that plainly impairs con- 
siderably the infinitude of the idea. Not Humanity as it is, 
but Humanity idealized, is to be substituted, like the Greek 
Jove, for the God of Christianity. Moreover, on the ground 
that only those who have proved themselves worthy of honor, 
should be incorporated into the Grand Etre, we are to regard it 
as composed essentially of the dead, the living being admitted 
provisionally merely.{ Bearing in mind that the only exist- 
ence accorded to the dead by Positivism, is subjective exist- 
ence in the minds of the living, we need no further evidence of 
the indefiniteness and unreality of the Deity of the Positivist. 
Notwithstanding his hatred of metaphysics, Comte, in present- 
ing this abstract idea as the basis of his religious system, 
affords a curious illustration of Aristotle’s famous dictum: “If 
we must philosophize, we must philosophize; if we must not 
philosophize, we must philosophize ;—in. any case, therefore, 
we must philosophize.” 

But the Deity of Positivism is real and definite, or it is 
nothing. This vague and empty abstraction must, accordingly, 
be personified, in order to be appreciated. Suitable individuals 
are to be chosen and worship is to be offered to them as the 
representatives of humanity.¢ Now, it makes no difference, so 
far as the principle of the thing is concerned, whether a human 
being is adored under the name of the Lama, as in Thibet, or 
under the name of Madame Clotilde de Vaux, as in the case of 
Comte. When we learn, in addition, that the animal races are 
to be included in the Great Being,|| we do not need the assur- 

* Auguste Comte and Positivism, p. 185. : 


+ Comte’s Positive Polity, vol. i, p. 333. t Ibid. 
§ Positive Polity, vol. iv., p. 96, et seq. | Ibid, p. 33. 
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ance which Comte gives us again and again, that Positivism is 
more directly connected with Fetichism than with any of the 
forms of Theology, being able to see clearly “how entirely 
the primeval adoration of the external world was in instinct- 
ive conformity with the ultimate tendencies of Humanity.”* 
Without doubt Comte’s system exhibits the same defect as is 
manifest in earlier and ruder forms of religion, inasmuch as he 
has failed to perceive the Creator and creature as distinct from 
each other, and has effected a union between the two by hope- 
lessly confusing them. 

If we turn to the secondary aspect of the religious problem, 
and ask what sort of union is established by the Religion of 
Humanity not only between man and the Deity whom he wor- 
ships, but man and his fellow man, the result is no less disap- 
pointing. Notwithstanding the many noble sentiments incul- 
cated by Positivism in regard to the relation of mankind to 
each other, we find that individuality is regarded by Comte as 
“anarchy,” the “élément perturbateur” of society ; that the idea 
of natural rights is abhorrent to him, and that he proposes to 
introduce uniformity of opinion by a legislation as arbitrary as 
the rule of an eastern despot. In whatever way we look at it, 
we cannot but conclude that the unity proposed by the Religion 
of Humanity, whether between God and man, or man and 
society, is a “homogeneity” without difference rather than a 
“coherent heterogeneity,” to be compared to the undeveloped 
germ rather than to the full grown tree or animal, and to be 
regarded as better adapted to “the beginning of human pro- 
gress considered as a development” than to the advanced 
thought of the nineteenth century. 

It has been the confidence of the Spencerians, as it has been 
of the Positivists, that they represent the vanguard in the 
philosophy of religion. Does Cosmic Theism respond to the 
test of highest development—the test it has itself proposed? 
It is claimed that it does so respond. Let us remind ourselves 
that, if such be the case, this theory must account for progress 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from the indefinite 
to the definite, from the incoherent to the coherent. Comte 
regards Deity as absorbed in humanity; Spencer, implicitly, 


* Positive Polity, vol. iv., p. 181. 
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in his conceptions of the absolute and the infinite, which ex- 
clude the possibility of the independent existence of man, and, 
explicitly, in his denial of free will and even of a mental sub- 
stance,* seems to regard humanity as swallowed up in Deity. 
Is not, then, the same objection applicable to Cosmism as to 
Positivism, that it presents a mere homogeneity without hete- 
rogeneity? Strictly speaking, yes. At the same time, the 
benefit of a doubt is to be conceded. For, however contradic- 
tory it may be, and however lacking in a logical basis, it is 
nevertheless true that Spencer declares the consciousness of 
personality to be “a fact beyond all others the most certain,” + 
and that Fiske expressly denies the charge of Pantheism as 
false,t while the worth and power of personality are empha- 
sized and reémphasized both by Spencer and Fiske. So far, 
for the sake of the argument, at least, we do not deny Spencer’s 
statement that “the theory of the Cosmos, beginning with 
fitful ghost-agency, and ending with the orderly action of a 
universal Unknown Power, exemplifies once more the law (of 
Evolution) fulfilled by all ascending transformations.”§ These 
words close a summary of some eighteen chapters of the Soci- 
ology in which the development of primitive beliefs nas been 
traced. Having stated that this development conforms to the 
Law of Evolution by exhibiting an increase in heterogeneity, 
etc., he adds, “Change from the indefinite to the definite is no 
less clearly displayed.” . . . “The different kinds of supernat- 
ural beings grow more defined in their forms, dispositions, 
powers, habits; until, in developed mythologies, they are spe- 
cifically and even individually distinguished by attributes pre- 
cisely stated.”|| In his Essays, Spencer carries the explanation 
still farther and shows exactly how the law continues to be ful- 
filled. ‘Supposed concrete and individual causal agencies,” 
he says, ‘coalesce in the mind as fast as grqgups of phenomena 
are assimilated, or seen to be similarly caused. Along with 
their coalescence, comes a greater extension of their individual- 
ities. Gradually by the continuance of such coalescences, 


* Spencer’s Psychology, vol. i., pp. 500-503. 

+ First Principles, p. 65. 

} Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy, vol. ii., pp. 428, 424. 

§ Sociology, vol. i., p. 451. | Ibid, p. 452. 
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causal agencies become in thought confused and indefinite. 
And eventually, without any change in the nature of the pro- 
cess, there is reached the consciousness of a universal causal 
agency, which cannot be conceived.”* In the Sociology it is 
distinctly stated that the Law of Evolution is exemplified in 
developed mythologies by the fact that different kinds of super- 
natural beings grow more defined. The next step of progress, 
according to the Essays, is ‘‘a loss of distinctness in their indi- 
vidualities ;” and from this point there is an advance not from 
the indefinite to the definite as heretofore, but from the indefi- 
nite to the more indefinite. Is it true, then, that this “theory 
of the Cosmos, . . ending with a universal Unknown Power,” 
exemplifies the law that necessitates an advance from the 
indefinite to the definite, or is entirely clear that it is out of 
harmony with that law? Hither there is a mistake here in 
interpreting the facts of the religious development of the race 
as being toward an ever increasing indefiniteness in the con- 
cept of Deity, or else this is a signal instance in which the uni- 
versal Law of Evolution fails to account for the facts. If 
Spencer's assertion is true that the object of religious cognition 
has, in all religious systems, always remained the same,t it 
is difficult to see why the multitudinous gods of polytheism 
should be regarded as separate factors in the religious problem, 
to be distinguished and again united according to the Law of 
Evolution, as Spencer himself has unsuccessfully attempted to 
do. The universal causal agent being considered as an indivis- 
ible and constant factor, the question as to the adequacy of any 
particular religion, will turn upon the clearness with which the 
relationship between the divine and human is apprehended.t 
However this may be, we repeat that, if it is a fact that Spen- 
cer’s theory of the progress of religious ideas maintains an 
advance from the indefinite to the more indefinite, then it is 
not a fact that it exemplifies the Law of Evolution. Plainly, 
if his theory is to conform to the Law, the termination of that 
theory must be something other than the Unknowable. Even 
from his own standpoint as well as from the standpoint of many 
of his critics, it would seem necessary to reconstruct his defini- 


* Essays, vol. iii., p. 67. + Ibid, p. 738. 
t Cf. Caird’s Philosophy of Religion, p. 326. 
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tions of the conceivable as that which can be pictured by the 
imagination and the infinite as the indefinite—definitions which, 
at the very beginning of his investigations, assume the conclu- 
sions at which he arrives. 

But farther; there should be, according to the Evolution 
formula, an advance not only from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous, from the indefinite to the definite, but also from 
the incoherent to the coherent, i. e., from a loose or superficial 
unity to a unity that is intimate and complete. But what 
union can there be between man and an impersonal Deity that 
is retreating farther and farther into unknowableness? Sup- 
pose it be granted that reverence and fear are due to a Deity, 
union and communion with such an one would be impossible. 
It has been well said that “the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom, but it is only the beginning.” Not without reason 
is it that, when Spencer comes to deal with character and con- 
duct in his Data of Ethics, the Unknowable becomes the 
Ignored. As Comtism must be rejected as “old in structure,” 
because it presents a unity without difference—a homogeneity 
without heterogeneity—so Cosmism must be rejected as like- 
wise “old in structure,” inasmuch as it furnishes a “ differentia- 
tion” for which it can offer no corresponding “ integration.” 
In this case, unity without difference and difference without 
unity are equally meaningless, and either is palpably nearer to 
“the beginning of human progress considered as a develop- 
ment” than to that highest development that includes both 
differentiation and integration. 

It remains to apply the same test to Christianity as has been 
applied to the two systems that have been offered to take its 
place. Having noticed the essential identity of the Law of 
Evolution with the Hegelian formula of unity in diversity, it 
is interesting to observe, in passing, that a prominent school 
among the Hegelians regard Christianity as a most perfect 
practical exemplification of this principle. It is conceded by 
all, no matter of what philosophic school, that Christianity, in 
its emphasis of moral responsibility, in its assertion of the free- 
dom and equality of all men before God, and, we should add, 
in its proof that immortality is not a fiction but a fact, has 
been a potent agent in producing the recognition of individu- 
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ality that so distinguishes modern life and thinking. In this 
respect it is universally acknowledged that the times have not 
outgrown the Book. That Christianity is destined to become 
obsolete, is urged on other grounds, noticeably, because of 
its anthropomorphic conception of the Deity. This criticism, 
reduced to its lowest terms, means that Christianity, in ascrib- 
’ ing personality to God, assigns human attributes to Him, and 
that, in so doing, it can only be regarded a refined form of 
fetichism, relative to human conception, and so, as insufficient 
in its nature for man’s ever increasing spiritual needs as all the 
religions that have preceded it. In other words, that it is open 
to the same charge as Positivism, though in a less degree, 
namely, that it offers a unity that does not sufficiently distin- 
guish the factors included under it—a homogeneity without 
heterogeneity. To claim that God possesses personality is to 
limit Him, it is said. Be it noted, however, that if He is to be 
known at all, it must be asa person. Spencer distinctly states 
that “we are totally unable to conceive any higher mode of 
being” than Intelligence and Will.* But, he continues, the 
finite cannot know the Infinite. To assert that it can, is to 
humanize the Divine. This argument is a boomerang in its 
return upon its originators. Agnosticism, by teaching the 
impotence of the human mind in knowing the Deity, teaches 
likewise the impotence of the Deity in making Himself known, 
thus imposing ‘the most limiting of all limitations. Just here 
the especial point of interest for us, however, is the confession 
that, if there be such a thing as definite knowledge of the Deity, 
it must be of a Deity who isa person. As Mr. Spencer’s Law 
of Evolution shows his Cosmic Theism to be defective in that 
it maintains an advance toward the more and more indefinite 
and incoherent, so here he indicates just where the defect lies, 
acknowledging by so doing, that the much criticised Christian 
idea of a personal God furnishes the only possible basis for 
resolving the heterogeneity of Cosmism into a coherent unity. 
We are brought, then, to the point that an idea of God, formed 
according to the Law of Evolution, must be an idea not of an 
impersonal but of a personal God. With such a result, what 
‘becomes of Cosmic Theism? Another valuable illustration it 
* First Principles, p. 109. 
VOL. VII. 17 
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certainly furnishes of the constantly recurring fact that thought 
must be strengthened by numberless efforts to reach its goal 
by some other than the right way, and must be humbled’ by as 
many failures, before the truth can be approached as it is and 
received in its entirety. Only after centuries of travail has the 
world begun to recognize the idea as actual that, like lock and 
key, the personality of God and man fit each to each and are 
made each for the other. Again and again are we to be con- 
vinced that every attempt to break the lock or to throw away 
the key, shuts us out of the universe, and leaves it an unex- 
plored mystery, while we knock unheard at its relentless gates, 
and lift in vain our helpless cries of—whence? whither? and 
why ? 

Stripped of their extravagancies, both Positivism and Cos- 
mism seem to be selections from Christianity rather than its 
rivals. To live for others—vivre pour autrui—is the golden rule 
of Positivism. This familiar precept has been expounded by 
Comte with a force and fervor edifying to any Christian be- 
liever, while its meaning becomes vivid in the words cf George 
Eliot, an admirer, if not an adherent, of the French philoso- 
pher: “ What I look to is the time when the impulse to help 
our fellows shall be as irresistible as that which I feel to grasp 
something firm if I am falling.” But in taking away the 
motive and impulse supplied by the conception of the Christian 
God, and in insisting that we must not only love our neighbor 
as ourselves, but better than ourselves, Comte increases enorm- 
ously the demand on human nature, and, at the same time, 
reduces the supply of motive to a minimum, thereby teaching 
an altruism as impossible in practice as it is false in theory. 
Again, Positivism maintains, as Christianity does, that God, to 
be God, must be a God near at hand and not a God afar off. 
It recognizes with Christianity that mankind can never realize 
that God is very God, unless He be God incarnate. It fails to 
see that while the material element is necessary as an aid to 
spiritual apprehension, it is never (to personify) a vital member 
of religious development, but only a support to its infant steps 
or the staff to which it resorts, in its progress towards a per- 
fected knowledge of the absolute and infinite God. Christian- 
ity admits the need of an incarnation only on earth and in 
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time, as in the historic Christ, and foretells its “end,” when the 
incarnate Son “shall deliver up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father,” and shall himself become subject, that ‘‘God may be 
all in all.” In contrast, Positivism affirms the necessity of a 
perpetual incarnation, and its deified humanity effectually turns 
the eyes of men from seeing Him who is invisible. Christian- 
ity permits, but provides against the materialistic instinct; 
Positivism pampers it. Finally, Positivism fails, and fails 
most of all, as we have seen, in that it gives the finite and 
human such preponderance as to exclude altogether the infinite 
and divine. 

Cosmism, in offering its just and timely criticisms against 
anthropomorphic conceptions of the Deity, speaks from the 
very heart of Sacred Scripture and to one of the sorest lacks 
of the age. Weare to be reminded that our God is the mighty 
Jehovah as well as the loving Father, and with bowed heads 
may pray from a felt need that 


* More of reverence in us dwell.” 


Positivism and Cosmism furnish each a protest against the 
other, and, as is apt to be the case, both are extreme. Cos- 
mism rears a modern Sinai and the natural reaction from the 
vague mystery of its cloudy summit is, as of old, to the bare 
materialism of the Positivist at its base. Positivism goes too 
far on the finite side; Cosmism goes too far on the side of the 
divine. Positivism tries to make the Deity too buman; Cos- 
mism tries to make the Deity too super-human. 

While Christianity has shunned the error of Positivism 
by refusing to make God in the image of man, it has 
avoided the endless contradictions of Cosmism by recog- 
nizing the fact that man is made in the image of God. It 
is unique among modern as well as among ancient religions 
in that it preserves intact the personality both of God and 
man, emphasizing rather than ignoring the immense antitheses 
involved in the religious problem, and in that it offers, at the 
same time, a reconciliation that is real. Is it asked how wide 
a chasm is fixed by Christianity between absolute holiness 
and sin-defilement? Not till the arcana of the humiliation 
and sufferings of the Christ of Galilee are revealed, will it be 
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known. Thereon are written, in letters that burn themselves 
into the hearts of men, the words borrowed and emblazoned 
on the banners of Cosmism: “ For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways... For as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.” Is 
the question as to how complete a redemption for mankind 
has been provided for by Christianity, and how perfect a union 
it has made possible with his Maker? When the mystery of 
the personality of the God-man is understood, the question can 
be answered, never before. Not the truth as the church has 
understood it, but the truth as Christ has left it, is Christianity. 
The conscious grasping of the truth as it is in Christ, has been 
the goal that Christian speculation has ever been striving te 
reach. Notwithstanding many lapses, a progress is still trace- 
able which steadily tends toward a theoretical and practical 
recognition of a divine personality immanent in the universe, 
yet distinct; through all, in all, but above all; and of that 
independent God-dependence which alone constitutes real man- 
hood. Nevertheless, the church has been and still is far from 
apprehending the truth in its completeness. Rather does his- 
tory show that the word of Christ and his Apostles in every 
generation “stretches beyond and over each, as the all-sufficient 
norm, even to the end of time.” 

Christianity “archaic?” “outgrown?” What, then, is to 
take its place? Even from the modern standpoint of Evolu- 
tion, it must be confessed that “other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 
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Articte VIIL—-PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
LUTHER. 


THE statement that Martin Luther is the greatest of modern 
prose writers, in the same sense in which Shakespeare is the 
greatest of modern poets, will seem exaggerated to most men. 
For it is but the few that are familiar with the writings of the 
German reformer. Those who are, will not hesitate to place 
Luther, as a writer of German prose, by the side of Shakes- 
peare, the greatest of English poets. It happens, also, that 
neither the one nor the other was a professional writer, who 
lived by his pen, or intended to enrich his nation with literary 
master-pieces which were to shed honor and glory alike upon 
the writer and his country. Both writers, however, were con- 
scious of their superiority, both knew that they wrote for ages 
to come as well as for their own time, and both were remarkably 
careless about the editing of their own collected works. There 
have been long periods during which both Luther and Shakes- 
peare were very little read; but again and again there has taken 
place a great revival in the interest which men of ability have 
taken in the writings of these masters. Yet as a popular 
writer, Shakespeare has been the more fortunate of the two, 
while Luther has been more popular as a man and as the 
champion of German ideas. The writings of Shakespeare are 
more the property of all educated nations that have a stage, 
while Luther, emphatically a German, is yet to be appreciated 
at his true value by the world at large. But it is not too much 
to say that the reading of Luther’s prose alone will repay the 
trouble of learning the German language. 

It is a fact worth mentioning that, while Shakespeare has 
been studied assiduously and not without fair success in the 
United States, Luther has only been less fortunate, in that his 
works are widely read by the clergy and laity of a denomina- 
tion by no means insignificant, and that several scholars of high 
standing have gone to much labor and expense, in collecting 
not only the earliest editions of Luther’s very numerous publi- 
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cations, but also the tracts of the times in which the mighty 
name of Luther was on the lips of all Christendom. Yet the 
fact remains, that even in Germany, the writings of Luther are 
not read as generally as they deserve. The greatest philolog- 
ical master of this century never wearied of praising the lan- 
guage of Luther, and many hundreds of German books have 
been written in honor of Luther’s writings. Just now the Ger- 
man government is engaged in the honorable work of publish- 
ing another complete and critical edition of Luther’s writings. 
But the world, outside of Germany, knows Luther chiefly as 
the leader of the Protestant Reformation, and half the Protest- 
ant world remembers him as an opponent of unbounded sever- 
ity. In Germany, however, the mere name of Luther is still a 
great popular power ; his sayings are current coin, and his sen- 
timents find a responsive echo in the breasts of high and low, 
of profound students and the plain people, who rarely forget a 
true friend. So good an observer as Hagenbach, the Calvin- 
istic historian, remarks shrewdly that there was an aristocratic 
tone in Calvin; Luther was democratic, not because he believed 
in popular power, for he never did, but because he was a man 
of the people, and because his writings retain the elements of 
the truest popularity after the lapse of nearly four centuries. 
The titles of Luther’s principal writings alone would fill the 
entire space of the present essay. Walch’s edition of his writ- 
ings is not complete, and fills twenty-four stout quarto vol- 
umes. The more critical Erlangen edition is even less com- 
plete, and makes about a hundred duodecimo volumes. Yet a 
reader really familiar with Luther’s writings will be reluctant 
to recommend a selected edition, and to name the literary mas- 
ter pieces which have dropped from the pen of Luther, as show- 
ers drop from the skies. The reader of Luther's letters may 
think them most characteristic of the man; but in turning to 
his reformation pamphlets, these wi!] seem essential, while, on 
general principles as well as upon special investigation, the 
great theologian’s exegetical works may well be held to occupy 
the place of honor. There remain the volumes of sermons, 
the catechetical works of immortal value, and the miscellaneous 
writings. ‘T'o say what is best of all these riches is like guess- 
ing what is best in Shakespeare’s plays. It may seem rash to 
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advise that men learn German in order to read Luther, and it 
may be rash to recommend all that Luther has written. But it 
is certain that the reader of Luther’s letters, pamphlets, essays 
and commentaries, will be repaid precisely as is the student of 
all Shakespeare’s plays, and it is probable that Luther has 
never written a page that does not bear the vestiges of the 
great mind to which neither poetry nor philosophy, neither 
man nor nature, neither Greek and Latin antiquity, nor the 
logicians and scholastics of the Middle Age were strangers,— 
a mind filled to overflowing with sentiment, imagination, learn- 
ing, literary impulses, and, above all else, a religious faith that 
shook the world. Surely, such a mind and such an author 
will be studied for ages to come, and as long as men are thirsty 
for what is noblest and strongest in literature. 

It is true that Luther abominated Popery as an institution, 
and that he turned against the Swiss reformers. Accordingly 
neither ultramontanism nor distinctive Calvinism will derive 
much comfort from the tenets of Luther. But nearly as much 
may be said of the Lutherans themselves, if they go to Luther 
to find aid and comfort for their modern doctrines and tenden- 
cies. It is a reasonable question, however, whether the nine- 
teenth century has any right to go to the sixteenth to find out 
what it should believe, or how it ought to conduct its affairs. 
For better or worse it has pleased Divine Providence to let us 
live nearly three hundred and fifty years after Luther, and 
these centuries cannot have been given to be merely forgotten. 
We do not ask physicists and astronomers to return to Coper- 
nicus for the only or final wisdom. But precisely as we return 
to Shakespeare for true poetry, so it is ever safe to go back 
to Luther as a great prose writer, though he wrote in German, 
and to study the Saxon reformer, if we wish to get the benefit 
of a singularly impressive writer, who was at the same tite a 
great patriot, a great theologian, a great character, and a very 
great author. Quite likely, but few readers will be disposed 
to accept Luther's theological tenets, although it would be rash 
to call them moribund, even in this country. But we do not 
read Shakespeare for doctrines; why then should we read Lu- 
ther for theological opinions, inasmuch as he never cared to 
inaugurate a system of theology any more than he atternpted 
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to organize a new church or a new sect? As we read Shakes- 
peare for poetry, and are not alienated by the Elizabethan’s 
occasional harshness, so it is well worth while to read Luther 
for his prose,—despite his passion, despite his theology, and 
despite his sixteenth-century learning. As men descend into 
the bowels of the earth for gold or coal, so the modern student 
may well plunge into the depths of Luther to win gold, silver, 
and hard iron,—to catch the mighty forces that lifted the better 
part of Christendom out of dependence, and to learn from per- 
sonal contact with a profoundly religious character, that a great 
theological mind somehow commands more power than men of 
the world are prone to acknowledge. 

The year 1530 brought rising Protestantism to a crisis, for 
the German Emperor had resolved to avenge the schism which 
the Augustinian of Wittenberg had occasioned. Luther's 
friends insisted that he should not risk his life by attending the 
diet at Augsburg. He remained in Koburg, the name which 
he playfully reversed into Grubok. From there he wrote a 
series of epistles altogether unique in the history of letters. 
Luther himself had been outlawed, and could not even visit his 
father, who died about that time. In order to be near his 
friends at Augsburg, Luther went to the fortress of Koburg, 
where he promised Melanchthon that three tabernacles should 
be made,—one for the psalms, one for the prophets, and one for 
sop. To the students whom he used to have at his table in 
Wittenberg, he wrote the following letter :— 

Grace and peace in Christ! Dear Gentlemen and Friends—I have re- 
ceived your joint letter, and learned how goes the world. That you 
may understand in return how things go here, I let you know, that we, 
namely, myself, Master Vitus and Cyriacus, shall not go to the diet at 
Augsburg; in fact, we have come to a different kind of diet. Just 
below our window there is a grove, like a little forest, where the jack- 
daws and crows have appointed a diet. There is such a coming and 
going, and such a noise, day and night without end, as if they were all 
drunk and mad. Young and old scream together that I wonder how 
long their voices and breath will last. Fain would I know if any of the 
gentry and knightly squires still tarry with you, for methinks that they 
have come here from all the world. 

I have not seen their emperor; but their noblemen and big Johns 
flutter and sputter constantly before our eyes. They are not dressed 
very preciously, all having one uniform color, being black, with grey 
eyes to match; and they sing the same song, but with a lovely differ- 
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ence between old and young, the big ones and the little fellows. 
Neither do they respect our palace and hall, for their hall is vaulted by 
the fair, broad sky, their carpet is the open field, decked with fine green 
branches, and the walls are the end of the world. They do not care for 
horses and armaments. They move on feathery wheels, with which 
they escape the guns and flee from persecution. Great, mighty lords 
they be; but what they resolve, I know not. From an interpreter I 
learn that they propose a mighty campaign against wheat, barley, oats, 
malt and grains of every kind, and many of them mean to earn the 
knighthood and do great deeds. 

Thus we sit here in the diet, look and see with loving joy, how the 
princes and lords together with all the estates of the realm sing merrily 
and live happily. But we have particular joy when we see them swag- 
ger knight-fashion, brandish their bills, and run down all opposition, 
that victory and honor may be theirs against corn and malt. We wish 
them all hail and luck, that every one of them may be speared ona 
fence rail. And I hold that such are the sophists and papists, with their 
sermons and essays. I must have them all before me in one company, 
that I may hear their lovely voices and sermons, and behold how very 
useful they are to examine whatever there is on earth, while they kick 
from too much leisure. To-day we have heard the first nightingale, for 
hitherto it would not trust in April. And we have had delightful 
weather, no rain, save yesterday a little. With you it has been differ- 
ent, perhaps. And now good-bye; keep our house in good order. From 


the diet of the jack-daws, April 28, 1530. 
MARTINUS LUTHER, D. 


From the same exile, as he called it, he wrote the famous 
letter to his son John,—probably the prettiest letter ever re- 
ceived by a young boy. Another letter told in detail what 
kind of a seal Luther desired to have made for bis use, namely, 
a black cross fixed in a heart having its natural color, because 
the cross “does not corrupt nature ;”’ the heart was to stand in 
a white rose, and the latter in a sky-blue field surrounded by a 
golden ring. At the same time he wrote to princes of the 
realm and complained bitterly to Melanchthon that he and the 
Protestants at Augsburg had looked to Luther. “If it is my 
cause, I alone will attend to it,” he said: “I will not have it 
that you recognize and name me as the principal and the begin- 
ner of this cause.” His wife he addressed as ‘* my dear master, 
Lady Kate,” and to a friend in Nuremberg he sent the address, 
in which he recommended the establishment of public schools 
together with their compulsory attendance and their support 
out of the public funds. He congratulated the elector of 
Saxony on his escape “ from the hell at Augsburg.” A friend 
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in Augsburg was thanked for two boxes of confectionery, and 
was told that Luther had lost more than half his time through 
“a noise and rattling in the head.” The peculiar resolution 
finally adopted in Augsburg Luther ridiculed as “ worldly wis- 
dom” going to show that Christ can govern “not only talkers, 
but also fools.” Indeed, as he had been shocked from the 
beginning by the absurdity of the Papa] arguments, so he was 
now amused by the impertinent order that the gospel should 
remain a strictly local affair. If his adversaries would but 
keep the peace, he was very glad to accept it, “for the Turk is 
after us.” ‘“ We will suffer and yield whatever \we can. But 
we beg that they will not ask of us what is not in our power.” 
To a statesman in Augsburg, Luther expressed fair hopes for 
political peace, and added : 

The other day I saw two miracles,—the first, when I looked out of my 
window, the stars in heaven, together with the whole, beautiful firma- 
ment of God; and yet I saw no pillars, on which the master had rested 
his vault; but the heavens did not fall, and the mighty vault still 
remains firm. There are those who look for the pillars, and would 
fain touch and feel them. Inasmuch as they cannot, they wriggle and 
tremble as if the skies must surely fall from no other cause than that 
they cannot see and hold the pillars. If they could grasp them, the 
firmament would stand firm. And the second miracle consisted in vast 
heavy clouds that hung over us with a weight that one might liken 
them to a vast ocean ; yet they had no foundation on which they rested ; 
neither were they contained in a great vessel. Nevertheless they did 
not fall upon us, but greeted us with a wry face, and hurried off. When 
they had passed away, there shone forth the foundation and our arch 
that held them, namely, the rainbow. Forsooth, it was a delicate, thin, 
slender foundation and arch, that vanished in the clouds, and was 
rather a haze, such as one sees through colored glass. 


From the same fortress, Luther addressed an open letter to 
the primate of Germany, the cardinal-archbishop of Menz, who 
was also a secular prince. Agreement in matters cf faith was 
declared impossible as between Protestants and Catholics, but 
political peace was offered and urged in pathetic terms. 
“Good God,” Luther added, “our faith does not injure you; 
it keeps the peace, teaches peace, leaves you undisturbed, and 
teaches that we must take nothing from you, but leave you 
everything. That alone ought to be enough to move you to 
peace, if the truth alone could not doit. Verily, it helps to 
keep you all, and has done so hitherto.” In the same letter 
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Luther appeals to the cardinal-archbishop as a patriot: “If 
German princes should attack one another, it would please the 
Pope, that fine product of Florence, and with a laugh he might 
say: Go to, you German brutes, if you will not have me fora 
Pope, take that.” The letter concludes: “I cannot help it, I 
cannot but think of my poor, wretched, forsaken, despised, 
betrayed and inveigled Germany, which shall have from me no 
evil, but good alone, as is due to my own dear country.” 

One of Luther’s companions at Koburg mentioned that often 
the reformer would pass three hours a day in prayer. His 
working hours he devoted to the translation of the prophets,— 
a masterpiece which is, like the whole of Luther’s Bible, the 
foremost source of pure German, and so perfect in its way that. 
all attempts at revising and correcting have been unpopular, 
although no well-informed scholar believes that Luther’s trans- 
lation is as accurate as is even the common English version. 
Nor is it a mere sentiment which has made Luther's translation 
so dear to all Germans, the wisest Catholics included. Ina 
very large sense it is the matchless style which has made 
Luther’s translation peerless. And for this reason the greatest 
students and masters of German prose have been uniformly 
averse to that revision for which there is sufficient reason on 
the ground of accuracy and scholarship. But Luther did not 
boast in vain that he had made the Holy Spirit spcuk honest 
German; he might have added that he had made the Germans 
speak a language, the spirit and syntax of which may be ob- 
scure in unskilled writers, but are none the less precise, clearly 
defined, and singularly philosophical, No one, however, has 
surpassed Luther’s own style, which is to German prose even 
more than the diction of Shakespeare is to English poetry. 
Thus the few weeks of the year 1530, which Luther passed in 
Koburg, reveal the character of the man as a son, husband, and 
father, as a loyal and patriotic citizen, as a man who dealt with 
princes and statesmen on terms of equality, as the lover of 
ancient learning, us the harbinger of the present age which has 
returned to Luther's love of roses, as the great author engaged 
on his masterpiece, as the gay companion and friend, as the 
comforter of those in spiritual distress, and above all else as the 
profoundly religious character that loved God as a child loves 
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its father, and feared God as the culprit dreads his judge. If 
Luther presented such a picture.as an outlaw, what must he 
have done during the many years that he was free! One 
answer is to be found in the stout quarto volumes of which he 
filled annually one during the thirty years of his authorship ; 
another and less direct answer is to be found in the Protestant 
churches and states of our time. 

A characterization of Luther as a great theological and 
religious character has no right to become a mere eulogy, for 
the greatest and truest honor which we can pay to an eminent 
man consists rather in understanding him than in agreeing 
with his statements or in accepting his conclusions. And 
simply to agree with a man, because he has acquired great 
authority or fame, is less noble than it is to appreciate him, to 
understand his growth, and to comprehend his characteristics. 
For this reason it is always safe to apply to an eminent man 
like Luther the strictly historical method, to learn his story as 
the judge in court learns the facts of the cause before him, to 
apply to the record the critical knife, which separates fictions 
from facts, and to proceed altogether in a judicial spirit that is 
bound to learn the truth and to accept the consequences. Nor 
is it, perhaps, altogether unreasonable or unprofitable to hold 
up to the present time a picture of Luther, the theological 
character. For whatever may be the glories of the present age, 
its reverence for theological study is not among them. In fact, 
the Germans themselves have done greater justice to Luther’s 
secondary and subsidiary attainments than to his central achieve- 
ment. Scholars are impressed by the weeks and months 
which Luther passed in his ravenous, omnivorous, desperate 
studies, prolonged until he would sink down on his bed in 
physical exhaustion. The German philologians have traced the 
slow stages by which Luther acquired, mastered and shaped 
the German language. Professor Franz Delitzsch has described 
the manner in which Luther became a master of Hebrew. 
Professor Késtlin has compiled the facts of Luther's life with 
great accuracy. But one enters a larger world in passing from 
the historians and eulogists of Luther to the man himself, as he 
appears in his daily walk and work, and in his publications. 
He was undoubtedly a great man, a man of genius, and a 
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giant. But he will be misunderstood, unless he is treated first 
and last as a religious character. 

Men of the world outside of Germany are disposed to sihin 
rate what is characteristic in Luther, namely, his national and 
his religious individuality. But it is these rather than any 
other traits that make up the personality of Luther. It 
would be unhistorical to elevate Luther, and to lower Calvin. 
Quite likely Luther never appreciated Calvin; but that is no 
reason why we should do likewise, any more than we follow 
Shakespeare in studying English history. It is useless, also, to 
elevate Luther; he needs no elevating, and it is childish to think 
what Luther would be, if he lived now. He does not live now, 
and he can no more be our principal teacher in dogmatics, than 
can Augustine. On the other hand, it is useless to explain his 
theology away, or to deny that his greatness as a man rested in 
the main on his religious and theological character. The 
sixteenth century was not more theological than is the present 
time, and it was not the spirit of the age that made Luther 
religious, but it was Luther’s religion, right or wrong, that 
made him the most powerful writer of his day, and ine greatest 
man of his century. Nor is it, perhaps, a mere accident that 
the foremost writers of English, French, and German prose in our 
day have been theological writers like Newman, Renan, and 
Strauss. In any event, Luther’s greatness cannot for a moment 
be separated from his religious character. Indeed, he himself 
foresaw with his usual penetration that a later age would think 
him a politician, a revolutionist, or a sectarian leader. But he 
protests against this view. He desires his writings to be simply 
a stepping-stone toward the purer faith which he found in the 
Bible. His religion, therefore, is at the same time his honor 
and his limitation ; it is the test by which he must be judged. 
He himself demands this, fora few months before he went to 
Koburg he published a remarkable confession of faith in which 
occurs the following passage :— 

As I see that there is the longer the more of schism and scepticism, 
and no end to the fury and rage of Satan, lest now or hereafter people 
help themselves to my writings and misquote them in order to cover 
their errors, as the Sacramentarians and Anabaptists have begun to do, 


I shall confess in this writing, before God and the world, my faith from 
point to point,—wherein I propose to remain until death, to die, God 
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helping, and to appear before the judgment seat of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. And though some one should say after my death, if that Luther 
lived now, he would teach and hold differently on this or that article, 
for he has not considered it sufficiently: to this I shall say then as now, 
now as then, that by the grace of God I have considered all these 
articles most diligently, that I have dragged them often, again and 
again, through Scripture, and that I shouid defend them as surely as I 
have now defended the sacrament of the altar. I am neither drunk nor 
rash. Iknow what I say, and feel what it will mean to me on the com- 
ing of the Lord Jesus Christ to the day of judgment. For this reason 
no one shall treat my writings as loose talk or an amusement. I am in 
earnest. For I know Satan, by the grace of God, fairly well. If he can 
pervert and confuse God’s Word and Scripture, what will he not do 
with my words or another man’s? 


It would be very wide of the mark to assume that Luther 
intended to teach systematic theology. Theology in his mind 
was not a body of dogmas, but a living religion. Still less did 
he ever intend to found a new church. He does not use the 
word dogma, he never thought of writing a theological or any 
other system, and probably the best theological treatise he ever 
wrote is his smaller catechism, which is still used in all 
Lutheran schools. In Luther, therefore, as in all true divines, 
the theological, religious and purely human elements are 
blended into one harmonious personality, and it is this blending 
of many elements that makes his individuality. Like Shakes- 
peare he appropriated freely whatever came under his observa- 
tion. But unlike Shakespeare he was a laborious student who 
wrote two languages with ease, besides having mastered Greek 
and Hebrew. Like Shakespeare he was an acute observer of 
nature, and it is not certain that he lacked Shakespeare’s 
psychological insight. In dealing with men, he was simple and 
almost naive. It never occurred to him to organize his 
followers, and from first to last he cOnfined himself to religious 
work, just as Shakespeare confined himself rigorously to poetry 
and the stage. It is essential to observe that Luther viewed 
the true church as a matter of faith, not as an institution ora 
corporation, that he regarded church government as altogether 
secondary, that he cared very little for church ordinances, and 
that he was entirely unwilling to interfere with civil govern- 
ment or secular affairs. It can be charged against Luther that 
he alludes with a certain contempt to the German peasants, who 
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were then mostly serfs, and that he looked upon princes as 
having something like divine rights. The true explanation of 
this remarkable fact is, perhaps, that Luther accepted the social 
and political institutions of his time as beyond his jurisdiction. 
Accordingly he never preached political or doctrinal sermons. 
On the other land, he was intensely German, and his allusions 
to the other nations of his time are quite meagre. His 
acquaintance with ancient Greece and Rome, however, was 
intimate. 

What Luther strove after was the salvation of his immortal 
soul. Heaven, hell, the justice of God, the day of judgment, 
and the saving death of Christ were to him as real and definite 
as the facts of natural history are to us. It was natural, there- 
fore, that he turned from the law, for which his father intended 
him, to theology and religion. He began his public career as a 
professor of philosophy. But immediately he plunged into 
theology, and it was as a doctor of divinity that he began 
Hebrew, and perfected himself in Greek. With his usual 
thoroughness he did not stop toiling until he had fairly 
mastered these languages, and he perfected himself in German 
in order to make his sermons intelligible to his plainest hearers, 
Incidentally he stumbled upon Popery as a human institution ; 
but Luther devoted more attention to his own necessities as a 
sinner that needed a Saviour, and to the religious necessities of 
those who followed him, than he ever did to Popery, bishops 
and ecclesiastics. He has been criticised harshly for his treat- 
ment of Calvin and Zwingle; this criticism should be applied 
no less to the singular severity with which Luther treated his 
own friends and himself in all theological matters. 

Theology was to him an objective reality such as the Rocky 
Mountains are to us, and it was foreign to his mind to beg 
that men might acknowledge the fact. He accepted the Bible 
as the Word of the living God, and it is not strange that he 
measured all things by its revelation. His own profound agi- 
tation was due no less to his temperament than to his unquali- 
tied acceptation of the Old and New Testaments as the literal 
Word of God to be accepted under the pain of everlasting 
damnation. Luther never ceased to dread the justice of God, 
and to tremble at the day of judgment. By the side of this 
profound terror, his treatment of opponents in theology is con- 
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sistent, although his language is unbridled and at times terrific. 
No honorable historian defends the horrors of the French revo- 
lution, but history explains them. In a like sense the unmeas- 
ured violence of Luther against theological opponents and 
himself, as well as his friends, is explained, when we remember 
the power of the Papacy, and the unswerving firmness with 
which Luther accepted every syllabie of the Bible as the Word 
of the righteous God who judges the quick and the dead. 
Calvin made and defended a system in which there was hardly 
a flaw. Luther had no system, and wished for no system ; he 
assumed the Trinity, plenary inspiration, and the accuracy of 
the early creeds, precisely as he did not assume God to be 
merciful on the ground of justice. This belief was not so 
much linked to a heroic soul, as it made him a hero, and fairly 
forced him into gigantic proportions. It was his religion that 
called into activity and enlarged whatever nature had planted 
in his breast. And having grown up toward the ideal demands 
of his stern, great belief, it was no wonder that he could 
readily respond to the gentler appeals which innocent child- 
hood or modest piety made to him. For his children he wrote 
this Christmas hymn :— 
I. SONG OF THE ANGEL. 
From highest heaven come I here, 
To bring you news of goodly cheer ; 


So much of good came I to bring, 
That I will of it say and sing. 


This night to you was born a child 
Of holy virgin meek and mild, 

A levely child so sweet and bright 
To be your joy and your delight. 


It is the Christ, our common Lord, 
To guide you and all help afford ; 
He will himself your Saviour be, 
And from all sin will set you free. 


He brings you all beatitude, 
Which from his father he has sued, 
That you may dwell with us above 
Through all eternity in love. 


Hear, then, the sign that you may know— 
The swaddling-clothes, the oxen’s low, 

And in a manger there is laid 

The child whose hand hath all things made. 
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II. SONG OF THE CHILDREN. 


Then let us all right joyous be, 

And with the shepherds go and see ; 
Let us behold the Son most dear, 
Whom God hath sent, who now is here. 


Behold, my soul, and look thereat ! 
What lies there in the manger, what? 
Who is the child so dear and fair? 

It is dear Jesus lying there. 


Be welcome, welcome, honored guest, 
However poor, in thee I’m blest ; 
Thou comest wanting down to me, 
What shall I offer, Lord, to thee? 


Ah, Lord, by whom all things were made, 
Thou hast aside thy glory laid, 

And on poor hay thou liest there, 

Of which the toiling cattle share. 


And though the world were twice as great, 
And full of gold and pomp and state, 

E’en then too narrow would it be 

To make a cradle, Lord, for thee. 


Instead of silk and velvet gay 

Thou hast coarse swaddling-clothes and hay, 
And there, thou King so great and wise, 
Dost lie as if in paradise. 


And this was pleasing all to thee, 
To point the truth out unto me, 
That all the world, its honor, might, 
Must count for nothing in thy sight. 


Ah Lord, my love and my delight, 
Make thee a bed all pure and white, 
And dwell and be enshrined, in me, 
That I may aye remember thee ; 


That I may ever joyful be, 

And leap, and sing, forever free : 
Sleep, little child, this lullaby 

Sings all my heart that thou art nigh: 


Praise, honor, glory be to God 
Who unto us his Son bestowed, 
Him all the angels praise and sing, 
And to us now a new year bring. 


VOL. VII. 18 
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It is not strange that Luther has never found outside of 
Germany that appreciation which his countrymen have for 
him. He is one of them in a stronger sense than Shakespeare 
was an Englishman. Luther wrote pamphlets for his eountry- 
men, and for these writings there is no universal demand, save 
with such rare scholars and students as would approach Lord 
Bacon, Augustine, and Aristotle. The perennial magic of 
Luther’s name in Germany is less due to his theology than to the 
marvelous and heroic proportions which religion gave to his 
German mind, heart, and aspirations. Itis not an accident that 
the language of the German people is full of expressions, puns, 
and witticisms coined by Luther; for he created the literary 
language of his country, and he could do it, because he lived, 
felt, and spoke like a true-hearted German. Next to his relig- 
ious character, then, it is his German way of thinking with the 
heart that reveals the nature of Martin Luther. Had he not 
been a German, he would not have called himself Doctor 
through life, and on all occasions. Few people, except the 
Germans, would ransack all scholarship and history in order to 
find arguments for the dogmatic assumption with which Luther 
started, and to which he clung tenaciously. Like so many 
eminent Germans, Luther was somewhat imaginative in his 
conclusions, dogmatic in his assumptions, and not always orig- 
inal in his fundamental ideas. In one respect he resembles 
Alexander Humboldt, who never published a line which the 
world would wish to perish. But a more perfect parallel may 
be drawn between Shakespeare, the poet, and Luther, the Ger- 
man prose writer. As a religious character, Luther is unique 
for his want of secular prudence and executive skill, for his 
self-concentration upon purely religious interests and for a cer- 
tain neglect of ethics. For to him the acceptance of God’s 
revelation in Christ outweighed all matters of secular conduct. 
It is not strange, therefore that the Lutherans of the present 
time are lacking in organization, and that they exalt their pure 
doctrines above morality. Neither is it strange that they glory 
in the name of Luther,—a name which will probably be uttered 
with increasing joy, when a century from now the Protestant 
world celebrates the five hundredth anniversary of Luther's 


birth. 








Catharine Adorna. 


ArticLeE [X.—CATHARINE ADORNA. 


THERE is a strong desire on the part of many professing Chris- 
tians for higher attainments in holiness. The standard to which 
the majority of Christians aspire is felt to be below that which 
the New Testament sets forth. It is felt to be not enough to 
have a comfortable hope that one is renewed of God, and is 
numbered among the true friends of Christ. Something higher, 
more sure, and therefore more satisfactory, is sought. 

It is indeed known and felt to be a privilege to cherish a 
comfortable hope, even a feeble hope, of acceptance with God. 
The soul has gone to the fountain that Christ has opened. The 
taste of those living waters is sweet and reviving. In the weari- 
ness of the way, the toil and trial of travel, that fountain offers 
coolness and refreshment; and the pilgrim, who came to it 
dusty and way-worn, departs with renewed energy and joy. 
But he is not satisfied with the taste. He wants the fountain 
within him, welling up into continual nourishment and life. 
He must have something more than a timid, uncertain, waver- 
ing hope. He wants assurance of faith, a joyful, confident trust 
in the Redeemer, in which the soul can abide peacefully, through 
the events of a turbulent life, and the last conflict, and the en- 
trance upon the realities of the future. 

Christians of this type desire to “ walk with God,” to enjoy 
His recognized presence, to live daily as seeing Him who is 
invisible. They open their Bibles, and they find many expres- 
sions there applied to believers which have never been realized 
in their experience, but which they would like to have so real- 
ized. They do not yet know what it means to live by faith. 
They know that their only hope is in the Redeemer, that they 
trust Him for their salvation ; that they have gratitude, deep, 
heartfelt, for that. But the principle of faith, rather faith it- 
self, is not with them a controlling, animating reality. The 
whole spirit and life are not permeated and transformed and 
transfigured by it. There is something in such a passage as 
this: “For ye died, and your life is hid with Christ in God :” 
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which is beyond them. They have not reached its fullness. 
They are not yet dead to the pulsations of sin and of the world. 
They are conscious that they walk by sight, and so that their 
life is not hidden in God. They would have rest, some repose 
of soul that shall be satisfactory, above the region of mists and 
tempests, in the calm and light of assured faith. 

As far as we have observed, this desire belongs to intelligent 
and thoughtful Christians, not to those who are preéminently 
so, but are so in fact. It is often the issue of severe trial, under 
which the soul has lost, in some measure, its relish for the world, 
and has come to feel that the only good is in God; or it is the 
ripened fruit of a prolonged Christian experience and the study 
of God’s word ; or, sometimes, it is the consequence of a new 
consecration to Christ after a period of great worldliness, or a 
serious violation of solemn vows. Whatever the cause, the 
desire is one of deep and permanent power. We have known 
of those who have sought for years, with intense interest, for a 
personal solution of this subject in their own experience, but 
have failed to reach the fullness of peace which they had hoped 
to gain. 

However we may theorize about it, the aspiration is one of 
great practical importance, and one that challenges attention 
and study. No doubt there are times when it is felt, to a 
greater or less degree, in the history of every true Christian. 
There are conjunctures of experience when the believer is pecu- 
liarly wrought upon for his sanctification. There are blessed 
seasons, when hopes cherished through wintry months are ready 
to burst into beautiful blossoming, and when the fruits of labo- 
rious culture can be gathered in glad and abundant harvests. 
There is a spiritual perihelion when the soul is brought near to 
the central sun, the source of all its light and growth, and is 
drawn with divine attraction and power into the kingdom of 
grace. There are periods when the soul is powerfully sum- 
moned to new and greater devotion to God, and to an unwaver- 
ing faith in Him; when upon all around us we see the titles of 
vexation and vanity, and feel that God alone is our unchanging 
and satisfactory portion. There are propitious junctures of 
mercy, when prayers, long offered in faith, are to meet with 
blessed answerings; when the longings of burdened hearts are 
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to be realized; when divine truth, which has been apparently 
‘as water spilt upon the ground which cannot be gathered up 
again,” is to be made savingly effective ; when the world, as the 
supreme good, is to be utterly renounced, and God is to receive 
an unalterable trust. 

It is not enough, at such seasons, to exhort the Christian to 
labor for Christ. That he longs to do; that he does. He is 
glad to serve one so worthy as he then realizes his Saviour to 
be. But in his work he desires an inward experience which 
cannot come from external activity. He desires to labor with 
the right emotions, not for them. 

The prevalence of these feelings has caused a demand for 
certain writings, and has given favor to the views of certain 
“schools,” which set forth a peculiar doctrine of holiness, which 
has met, correctly or otherwise, a want in many Christian 
hearts. 

The “Life of Madame Catharine Adorna,” by the late Pro- 
fessor Upham, is a little book which has been extensively read 
by the class of Christians here alluded to. It is a pleasant and 
popular study, and contains much cheering utterance for one 
who is inquiring for the “ way of holiness.” Its complete title 
is: “Life of Madame Catharine Adorna. Including some lead- 
ing facts and traits in her religious experience, together with 
explanations and remarks, tending to illustrate the doctrine of 
Holiness.” 

The life of Madame Adorna, and the facts and traits in her 
experience, however, are not the substance of the book. It is 
the book of the writer. He speaks in it, and Madame Adorna 
and the facts of her life, are illustrations of the truth which he 
would enforce. But this is a pleasant feature of the little work, 
and shows the philosophy of the author. We prefer to hear 
the utterance of one who lives in our conditions, and who has 
an understanding of our times and our environment, rather than 
to listen to the voice of one who belonged to a different or a 
distant age, especially if the matter concerns present practical 
experience. While the Life which illustrates the truth may as 
well be the charmed life of a saint of the fifteenth as of the 
nineteenth century. 
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Little therefore need be said of the life of Madame Catharine 
Adorna, or, to speak in the language of her times, Saint Catha- 
rine of Genoa. She was born at Genoa, in luxury, and was the 
descendant of an illustrious Italian family. Her early religious 
experience was interesting; and at the age of twelve years she 
exhibited the marks of saving grace. At the age of sixteen 
years she was married to Julian Adorna, a gay young noble- 
man of the city. 

There was no harmony in their character, so that her life with 
him was one of peculiar trial. By his excessive dissipation, her 
husband soon squandered his entire property, and so she lacked 
even the advantage from union with such a man which wealth 
would have purchased. Her trials, which should have led her 
to God, and which were designed ultimately to do so, caused 
her for a while to seek satisfaction in the gayeties and frivolities 
of life. But the experience of their worthlessness became the 
means, by the grace of God, of drawing her nearer to Him. For 
she still had love to God in her heart, and the consciousness of 
her folly and guilt led her to deep repentance and to a new 
consecration to Him who had bought her with His blood. 
Having tasted the fountains of the world and found them bitter, 
she was not again so strongly tempted to forsake the living 
fountains of salvation. From great wanderings God had called 
her to Himself; and she abode with him. The world and its 
pleasures were from that time forsaken. Still mournful mem- 
ories haunted her mind so that her religious life was of mingled 
sunshine and shadow. 

At the age of twenty-four years she entered a new era. In 
connection with a pious priest, who apprehended the soul’s 
need and the divine plan for our recovery, new and blessed 
light beamed into her mind. Her own wretchedness and God’s 
goodness appeared in strange and striking and overpowering 
forms. She fainted; and when she came to herself her soul was 
attracted by a wonderful power to God. She saw all excellence 
in Him; the sweetness and beauty and glory of His perfections 
entranced her. From. that time her course was onward and 
upward. She loved God, as the narrative tells us, with an 
undivided affection. She felt that she could not serve God and 
Mammon. She consecrated herself, mind and body, to the 
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Lord. She gave Him all that she possessed. She felt that she 
was bought with a price, and therefore she desired to glorify 
God in her body and spirit, which were God’s. She practiced 
many of those austerities which were common, and which were 
enjoined, in the age in which she lived; and she endeavored in 
various methods, to subdue the carnal appetites and affections. 

In consecrating herself to God, she consecrated herself to His 
service. Her life was to be a holy, active life. While her 
sympathies went forth to the perishing abroad, she did not 
neglect her domestic duties. Soon, as the result of her radiant 
and holy life, and in answer to her fervent, believing prayers, 
God permitted her to rejoice in the conversion of her husband. 
The heart of the proud, gay nobleman was subdued ; he became 
as a little child before God ; and during the short period that he 
lived, after this change, he exhibited the evidences of a new life. 

The death of her hnsband gave to Madame Adorna a wider 
sphere of usefulness and benevolent labor than she had before 
occupied. She devoted herself to the care of the sick in the 
great hospital of Genoa, where she lived for many years as the 
Mother Superior of the House. There she performed the most 
disagreeable duties, relieving the sick, soothing the miserable, 
and pointing all the sufferers to the Great Physician. Nor 
were her charities and sympathies confined to the hospital ; they 
extended to the smitten and wretched throughout the entire 
city. Amid all her varied cares and duties, she lived the life 
of faith. Her confidence in God was increased by all that she 
constantly experienced of His love; and the sweetness and 
sincerity of her life proved that the smile of the Father was 
upon her soul. 

The close of her days was marked by peculiar physical 
suffering; exhibiting one of those mysterious events, under the 
providence of God, which are beyond our finite comprehension, 
and which lead us to say with calm submission and confidence, 
“Yea, Father; for so it was well-pleasing in thy sight.” Her 
faith did not fail her as she went down into the dark valley ; for 
it was of that nature that it took a firmer hold of God the 
greater was the need of divine strength. 

On the fourteenth of September, 1510, in the sixty second 
year of her age, she fell asleep in Christ. 
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This brief sketch of the life of Madame Adorna illustrates, 
and is here designed to illustrate, certain important, practical 
religious doctrines. 

The leading doctrine which is enforced and exemplified is 
that of present entire sanctification. The ordinary view is that 
sanctification is a progressive work, which is continued during 
the earthly life of the believer and is perfected only when he 
enters the heavenly state. But this view is that the soul may 
become entirely sanctified, that the life in this world may be a 
life of holiness, a life of perfect love. According to this 
doctrine the Christian experience need not be of mingled sun- 
shine and storm, of mingled sin and holiness. “ You will ask,” 
says the author, “ Why so little is said about her sins.” He 
answers the question as follows: “I desire to say, in all humil- 
ity of spirit, and with sincere thankfulness to God, that, having 
given herself to the Lord, to be His wholly and His forever, 
and believing the Lord would help her, she found God, as He 
always will be found, faithful to His promises. Her business, 
as she understood it, was not to transgress against God, but to 
believe in Him and love Him; and to fulfill with divine assist- 
ance, His holy purposes.” The author would have us under- 
stand that man may now come into that state where sin is no 
longer to be committed. He acknowledges that there may be 
errors of judgment, mistakes, errors in feeling or in action, all 
of which demand humiliation and penitence; that, under the 
power of some sudden temptation, sin of a flagrant nature may 
perhaps be the resuli; but these are to be considered as rare 
exceptions, while the life as a rule, is to be one of complete 
santification, of sweet, intimate, holy communion with God. 

By present, entire, sanctification is not meant that faith and 
love do not increase. They do constantly increase ; their pro- 
gress is like that of similar principles in the minds of holy 
angels. 

Subordinate to this comprehensive doctrine of sanctification, 
is that of personal consecration to God. This is considered a fun- 
damental truth, an act without which sanctification cannot exist. 
There must be an “unreserved and perpetual consecration” of 
the person to God, “to be His, in His own way, time, man- 
ner and degree forever.” This is the starting point of the life 
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of holiness. ‘ This,” says our writer, “is a principle which is 
necessary in the beginning, and is equally necessary in the con- 
tinuance, of the inward life. We cannot begin to live without 
it: we cannot continue to live without it.” In thus giving 
ourselves to God, nothing must be reserved. Not a bodily 
sense, not an intellectual gift, not an affection, must be kept 
back. No entrance must be left unclosed and unguarded for 
the entrance of the tempter and destroyer. The individual 
must give himself to God, fully and entirely, for ever. 

This act must take place in dependence upon God. While 
it presupposes man’s freedom and personal responsibility, it 
must acknowledge God’s gracious agency and aid. ‘“ A strong 
will,” is the language here used, “resting upon God’s will, is 
necessary to inward victory.” 

This is the ideal Christian life. The soul is brought into 
blessed harmony with God. There is no longer conflict. There 
is no longer even murmuring or mourning. There is rest in 
the promises, on the character of God, on the whole wise order- 
ing of Providence. Earth and heaven meet. Man and God 
are at one. f 

The next distinctive point of doctrine, is in regard to the 
faith of acceptance. The act of consecration, in order to bea 
consecration in reality, must be attended by the full and firm 
present belief that God now accepts the individual. It is based 
on the veracity of God. It assumes the truth of His promises, 
and the agent acts as though they were verities. He goes for- 
ward as though God meant what He said, as though the prom- 
ises of the Scriptures were for actual life; not as exhibiting 
God’s heart or will and stated for effect, but as giving a basis 
for our conduct, a real ground for our definite and actual con- 
fidence. ‘In that act of consecration,” says Professor Upham, 
“ which is a consecration completed, ov a consecration in reality, 
we not only give ourselves to the Lord, but we give ourselves 
to Him, to be His. A thing which is never done, and never can 
be done without believing that He does now accept us. T'o give 
ourselves to the Lord, and not to believe that He accepts us, is 
almost io the nature of a contradiction in terms.” “ And 
hence, unhappily, there is too much reason for saying that 
many persons who think they have really consecrated them- 
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selves to God, have really come short of such consecration, 
when considered in its true and just extent.” 

There must be faith in God. This is the solution of the 
great problem. We must know that the promise is for our 
present actual acceptance. As we put confidence in the word 
of a fellow-man, of an honored parent, and build implicitly on 
it, knowing that it will be literally and exactly fulfilled, so we 
must put confidence in God’s own word to us. Man must take 
God at His word, and believe that He means what He says and 
will do as He promises. As a sinner, returning, through the 
Atonement, by repentance and full consecration to God, he 
must believe that God, according to His promise, accepts the 
consecration. Faith must rest upon the sure word of God. 
Man must believe that God does now accept the consecration 
which He demands and which He has promised to accept. 

Another doctrine of this little work is that of assurance of 
faith, beautifully illustrated by the life of Madame Adorna. 
Many other points of deep interest to one who is studying “‘ the 
doctrine of holiness,” for instance, those of perfect love, the rela- 
tion of faith and consecration, the extent of sanctification, the 
state of divine union, et cetera, are here presented in a form 
charming and impressive, as suggested by the actual life of a 
saint who has lived as we live in the world. 

Whatever may be thought of the philosophical and theologi- 
cal correctness of the views which are here set forth, how far 
soever the difference in the experience of Christians who hold 
these views from the experience of those who walk by the cate- 
chism and the standards, if there are now such things, may 
depend upon their theoretical faith, there certainly are some 
points of deep practical interest which are enforced by the prin- 
ciples and the practice of the holiness school, which, to say the 
least, ought to be carefully and widely considered. We allude 
to one or two of them. 

If we are not mistaken it is a very common opinion among 
Christians that it is necessary to sin while they remain in this 
world. They would not put that statement boldly into their 
creeds; they would not assert it in their exhortations to young 
disciples; they would not dare to state it in form in their pray- 
ers to God. But their confessions of daily sin have that under- 
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tone in them, and their daily lives are graded down to that 
standard. They are not surprised at themselves when they see 
that they have need of the confession of sin; they would be 
surprised if they had no such need. They do not regard it 
simply as a certain truth that they will sin, but as a necessary 
truth that they must be expected to sin. They regard sin, 
especially in regard to Christians, more as a misfortune than a 
crime. Because they have been sinners, they look upon it as a 
kind of unavoidable doom that they must be so still. It belongs 
to their imperfection. They long, perhaps, for deliverance from 
sin, but this amounts, with their creed, to a longing for heaven. 
With such views there cannot be that struggle against sin 
which is the duty of the believer, nor that freedom from sin 
which should be the aim of a holy life. There must be the 
hope of success to encourage effort, and the accepted promise of 
success also. 

The book before us presents a different view. ‘‘ Her business 
as she understood it,” says the narrator, of Madame Adorna, 
“‘ was not to transgress against God, but to believe in Him and 
love Him; and to fulfill, with divine assistance, all His holy 
purposes,” 

So far we can go. So far Christians ought to believe. That 
standard is a practical and a practicable one. To go beyond 
this, and to claim that they are free from sin, actually and en- 
tirely, to claim that they have attained and are already perfect, 
must be within the domain of radical error. 

An interesting doctrine of fazth is also developed here. It is 
not a cold, abstract principle. It does not rest in intellectuality. 
It is a warm, generous, cordial, influential confidence in God. 
It takes God’s word at its full value, at its plain meaning. It 
not only accepts it as a revelation, but as a practicality. It 
builds life on the word, as well as doctrine. 

We emphasize the fact of life, laborious, useful life, unceas- 
ing service. Our Lord could say, ‘I am in the midst of you as 
he that serveth.” And they who by faith apprehend Him 
must be like Him who came “not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister.” They must here be in preparation for that world 
where the inhabitants “serve Him day and night in His temple.” 

There is a view of the life of faith which rests in quietism. 
It is a sentiment of faith rather than a doctrine of faith. It is 
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eloquently described by the author of “John Inglesant.” He 
says: “It spoke to men of an act of devotion, which it called 
the contemplative state, in which the will is so united to God 
and overcome by that union that it adores and loves and resigns 
itself up to Him, and, not exposed to the wavering of the mere 
fancy, nor wearied by a succession of formal acts of a dry reli- 
gion, it enters into the life of God, into the heavenly places of 
Jesus Christ, with an indescribable and secret joy. It taught 
that this rapture and acquiescence in the Divine Will, while it 
is the highest state and privilege of devotion, is within the reach 
of every man, being the fruit of nothing more than the silent 
and humble adoration of God that arises out of a pure and quiet 
mind; and it offered to every man the prospect of this com- 
munion—a prospect to which the very novelty and vagueness 
gave a hitherto unknown delight—in exchange for the common 
methods of devotion which long use and constant repetition had 
caused to appear to many but as dead and lifeless forms. Those 
who followed this method . . . applied themselves to preserve 
their minds in an inward calm and quiet, that they might in 
silence perform simple acts of faith, and feel those inward mo- 
tions and directions, which they believed would follow upon 
such acts.” 

Such was not the life of faith which was illustrated by 
Madame Adorna. In consecrating herself to God, as we have 
seen, she consecrated herself to His service. In believing the 
promises of God, she believed them as practically applying to 
her work for others. Her life was intensely useful, and devoted 
to the help and conversion of all whom she could influence. 
Her domestic duties were done as in the love of God. Her 
missionary efforts sprung from the same source. This doctrine 
of faith honors God. It does not doubt the divine veracity. 
Accepting it, men walk by faith with the same confidence with 
which they would walk by sight. Faith is sight. It is influ- 
ential not only in the subjective personal experience, but i in all 
objective efforts for the kingdom of the Lord. 

This view is cheering. That which we want in these worldly 
times is a faith which is spiritual, which is also alert and in- 
tense with forces which are parallel with the tremendous activi- 
ties of our advancing life. 
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Articte X.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Kaprsu-Barnra.*—The first impression made by this book, 
after observing its elegant construction, is the pleasant impression 
of thoroughness. We are presented with a volume of 478 pages on 
a single biblical site. The body of the book consists of six chap- 
ters, which all tell the reader of Kadesh-Barnea: (1) Its manifold 
Importance ; (2) the Biblical Indications of its Site; (3) the An- 
cient References to it outside of the Bible text; (4) the later At- 
tempts at its Identifying; (5) the Story of a Hunt for it; (6) its 
Sites compared. These six chapters are followed by a special 
study of the Route of the Exodus, and by some thirty pages of 
well-made Indexes. 

The question is inevitably raised: Why should there be a 
book, and especially so large a book, upon a single biblical site? 
Anticipating this question, the author answers it in his introduc- 
tion by noting the facts, that “‘ Kadesh-Barnea was a site of im- 
portance forty centuries ago,” that it was “more than once the 
scene of events on which, for the time, the history of the world 
was pivoting,” and that for nearly twenty centuries its location 
has been “a matter of doubt and discussion among Jewish and 
Christian scholars.” To the answer of the author we will add one 
of our own. Itis worth while for biblical scholarship to do all 
things thoroughly. It is worth while to make every practical pro- 
test which can be made against the haste and shallowness that 
are the bane of American students of the Bible, and against the 
demand (fostered, alas! by too many of our religious papers) that 
Christian scholarship shall yield no fruits that are too large and 
too solid for the so-called popular taste. It is particularly well 
worth while for an editor to give to the younger students of the- 
ology and crititism a product that shows thorough work. 

The peculiar value of this book, and of the work of its author, 
consists in this, that it confirms by another eye-witness the dis- 
covery of Rowlands in 1842. By Dr. Trumbull’s visit to "Ayn 

* Kadesh-Barnea. Its Importance and probable Site, with the story of a Hunt 
for it, including studies of the Route of the Exodus and the Southern Boundary 
of the Holy Land. By H. CLay TruMBvL., D.D., Editor of the ‘“Sunday-School 
Times.” New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1884. 
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Qadees (or Ain Kadées as Rowlands would spell it) most, if not 
all, of the objections which are urged against the identification of 
this place with the ancient Kadesh-Barnea are removed. The name 
of Rev. John Rowlands, therefore, fitly stands first of the three 
to whom this book is dedicated. 

To him who reads between the lines a certain lesson of moral 
import may be learned from this book. After Rowlands’ discov- 
ery, many of the leading German geographers and biblical stu- 
dents, judging the matter on the basis of the evidence, accepted 
his view. Winer wrote (in his Biblisches Realwérterbuch, 1847): 
“This conjecture (viz. that of Robinson), which has no positive 
evidence at all in its favor, must yield to the discovery which 
Rowlands made in 1842, when he accurately investigated the re- 
gion south of Gaza and Gerar.” But the opinion of “the critical, 
thorough and impartial scholars of Germany” (p. 216) was lost 
upon the English and American public through the influence of 
“the followers of Robinson on this point—men who controlled 
the avenues to popular biblical knowledge.” Robinson had iden- 
tified Kadesh-Barnea and ’Ain el-Waybeh, a desert spring near the 
western slope of the ’Arabah (p. 208f). In the effort to sustain 
the identification of Robinson, Rowlands was accused of confus- 
ing ’Ain el Qadayrat with ’Ayn Qadees—an accusation which, says 
Dr. Trumbull (p. 224), a single reference to his original report 
would have corrected—and in general of being “ fanciful, vision- 
ary, and full of credulity.” In 1874, President Bartlett, being 
deceived by his escort, “ brought a new element of confusion into 
the discussion, by asserting that there was really no such fountain 
as Ayn el-Qadayrat in Wady el Ayn.” (p. 232). This assertion 
was made with all the more confidence because he (Bartlett) had 
searched the wady thoroughly. At the same time, Bartlett, stand- 
ing at "Ayn Qasaymeh, “one of the two sites named by Rowlands 
as westward of ’Ayn Qadees,” and of course, not finding it corre- 
spond to Rowlands’ description of the latter place, had no hesita- 
tion in speaking of this discoverer as exhibiting ‘excessive con- 
fidence,” and of his statement as “ loose,” “ overdrawn,” and “ con- 
fused.” But where there are conflicting opinions, time shows 
which is mistaken, confused, and over-confident. In this partic- 
ular case, therefore, the indications of Rowlands, from these ac- 
cusations, so needlessly and carelessly made, has a certain moral 


value. 
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Excursions oF aN Evorutionist.*—The title of this book sug- 
gests the nature of its contents by a charming figure of speech. 
It both warns and invites us not to expect a very thorough or seri- 
ous discussion of any particular subject. There is to be no cam- 
paign or long journey in any of the well-known or the unexplored 
fields of inquiry. The word “Excursions” fitly describes the 
light, rapid, and stimulating, but rather unsatisfactory way in 
which the author comes into contact with the edges, as it were, 
of a number of difficult and important truths. That the excur- 
sionist proposes to himself to consider everything from one point 
of view—viz: from that of an “evolutionist,” or, more definitely, 
from that of a pretty thorough-going believer in evolution of the 
Spencerian type—is also made clear in the title. Casting quick 
glances at a variety of objects from this one point of view, the 
author enables us to see with him how it is possible for an evolu- 
tionist of this particular type to philosophize a little about them 
all. We have presented to us chapters on the Arrival of man in 
Europe, on our Aryan Forefathers and their language, and on a 
Primeval Mother Tongue, on Hero-worship, on Protestantism, its 
Origins and True Lessons, on Evolution and Religion (speech at 
a farewell dinner given to Herbert Spencer, in New York, Nov. 
9, 1882), on Mind Stuff, and In Memoriam of Charles Darwin. All 
these subjects may be said to be presented as they appear almost 
at first blush to a devoted disciple of one kind of the development- 
theory. 

It need scarcely be said that these essays are never tedious; on 
the contrary, there is not a page of them which does not contain 
some remark that is interesting and stimulating. To be sure, the 
interest is often one of quiet wonder or amazement; the stimulus 
often of the kind which provokes to a gentle opposition. The 
style is pure and clear; the remarks indulged in, not infrequently 
show much penetration and acuteness, A certain quantity of 
niaveté, both of thought and expression, lends an additional charm 
to many passages. For example: The author recollects (p. 283) 
“ once asking’Mr. Spencer’s opinion on some question of pure on- 
tology.” To this question that great master—whom our author 
believes to “have made greater additions to the sum of human 
knowledge than have ever been made by any other man since the 
beginning of the’ world ”—replied that he had no opinion. The 
reason for Mr. Spencer’s remarkable confession of ignorance is 


* Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. pp. 379. Price, $2.00. 
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stated to be that “‘ he was so entirely occupied in working out the 
theory of evolution . . . . that he had not time and strength left 
to expend on problems that are confessedly insoluble.” Of course, 
it could never have occurred to our author that there be those who 
think that Mr, Spencer has made greater additions to the cruder 
assumptions of ontology than almost “any other man since the 
beginning of the world.” Again the author praises highly (p. 331) 
the “ beautiful method” and “fresh light” of Clifford’s theory of 
“a universe of mind-stuff.” But he thinks that a trifle too much 
of “ anti-theological bias” led Clifford to overstep the bounds of 
his own theory, and declare “that the complex web of human 
consciousness cannot survive the disintegration of the organic 
structure with which we invariably find it associated.” But this 
conclusion of Clifford’s concerning the soul, is really the very 
foundation of his theory of mind-stuff. 

What further can more strikingly illustrate this same charm- 
ing naiveté than the author’s declaration (p. 296) in his after-din- 
ner speech, that “ Mr. Spencer’s work on the side of religion will 
be seen to be no less important than his work on the side of sci- 
ence?” Nevertheless, the way in which he conceives of these 
important services of Spencer, and the statement (p. 369) that 
the final effect of Darwin’s work may make him one of the best 
of religious teachers, beeause “he who unfolds to us the way in 
which God works through the world of phenomena” may well be 
called such a teacher, are only two among many tokens that Mr. 
Fiske possesses gifts of prophetic insight which enable him to see 
much further into the real truth of religion than either Clifford, 
Spencer, or Darwin. 


Criavis Rerum.*—The history of human thought is largely 
made up of speculations as to the nature and destiny of the 
universe, and “‘Clavis Rerum” is perhaps the latest attempt at 
what has hitherto baffled human ingenuity. The author tells us 
that this brief essay is “‘the result of many years of study, obser- 
vation, and reflection.” He has striven to formulate a harmony 
of the universe. It would be impossible adequately to criticise a 
theory of the universe in two or three pages, and so we must 
content ourselves with an imperfect attempt to give some idea of 
the author’s style and reasoning. ‘ 

The author at different times appears in the threefold char- 
acter of a Platonist, an Evolutionary Pantheist, and a Christian 


* Clavis Rerum, pp. xiv., 142. Norwich, F. A. Robingon & Co., 1883. 
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Mystic. At other times we seem to be reading a revived and 
invigorated Neo-Platonism. We constantly meet with examples 
of the Platonic theory of ideas. Evolution, too, finds a prominent 
position in these pages, while the Emanation theory of Plotinus, 
and its complement, absorption into the infinite Divinity, may 
perhaps be said to form the basis of the system advanced in 
Clavis Rerum. All this is of course unadvoidable in an eclectic 
system, for it is the aim of the writer to gather fragments of truth 
wherever he can find them and with these fragments to form a 
symmetrical structure. The Universe, according to this theory, is 
made up of the following “elements” or “ modes of being”: 
( Matter, “characterized by Extension and Impenetrability.” 
Force, Action, 
Life, Reproduction. 
Soul, Intellect and Will. 
| Spirit, Consciousness of God. 
God, Uncreatedness. 
Then comes an exposition of the combination of these ele- 
ments :— 
Matter and force appear in their lowest form in natural phe- 


nomena. 
Matter, force, and life appear in their lowest form in plants, 


thence rising to animals and men. 

Matter, force, life, and soul enter into the constitution of 
animals and man, the first three forming their bodies, while soul 
forms their intellect and will. Man receives the further endow- 
ment of spirit giving him consciousness of God. The author 
then describes the epochs, causes, and development of these 
combinations which make up the world. These elements pro- 
ceeded from God or were created by him, the consummation is 
their assumption into His being. The soul of man is trained by 
its previous existence in animals. In other words, “the animal 
creation is, and has been, « training school for souls.” This 
Platonic theory he makes further use of. Throwing away the 
doctrine of innate ideas and apparently deeming Spencer’s race 
experience inadequate to account for some of the primitive 
notions, he advances the theory that these notions are the results 
of the experience of our animal existence in the immense past. 

In matters of style we think the author has too great an incli- 
notion for fine writing. The temptation is strong of course to try 
to relieve such a discussion of heaviness by the use of graces of 
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style. But such a temptation must be yielded to very cautiously. 
The author adopts Dr. Pressensé’s theory (we believe it is his) 
of the Mosaic account of the creation, that it was communicated 
by a vision. He then departs from the paths of severe thought 
and (see p. 16) gives a loose rein to his imagination in describing 
what that vision was like. His description with its variations of 
utter darkness and dazzling light, each followed by new scenes, 
reminds us irresistibly of a stereopticon exhibition. Again the 
author tells us (p. 56) that “there was an age of Birds, whose 
giant footprints still remain to mark the tomb, where saurus and 
dragon lie in sculptured death.” At first thought it would strike 
us that the bird tracks show where the birds had once lived. 
“Sculptured death” is entirely beyond us. On p. 60 he asserts 
that the only music of our parents “ was the song of birds, the 
eolian breath of nature.” What, pray, is an eolian breath, or 
even “the golian breath of nature”? With a few exceptions of 
this kind the style is good and, for such a discussion, eminently 
readable. 


Dr. Fietp’s Travers Amone tHE Hoty Hitis.*—Dr. Field 
has excellent qualifications as a traveler. He is genial and sym- 
pathetic. He has an eye for the discernment of that which is 
good and attractive, even when evil is mingled with it. He has 
none of the egotism which feeds itself on fault-finding. He is 
catholic in his religious charity and in his theological judgments. 
While intelligent and critical, where there is a call for criticism, 
he is not a cold observer of sacred scenes. It is a pleasure to ac- 
company him through Palestine. He has not given us a dry, 
methodical guide-book, nor has he written pages of sentimental 
comment on the historic places made familiar in Holy Writ. Fact 
and reflection are mingled naturally and in just proportions. Je- 
rusalem and its neighborhood, Bethel and Shiloh, Nazareth, the 
towns of Samaria, the Sea of Galilee, Damascus, Baalbec, Mount 
Lebanon—these are prominent among the spots which the reader 
of this volume is permitted to visit in the company of a veteran 
traveler, familiar with the Scriptures, and with a mind open to 
the impressions of natural scenery and historical associations. 
There is no prolixness in this narrative of travel. It is a well 


* Among the Holy Hills. By Henry M. Frenp, D.D., Author of “From the 
Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,” etc. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1884. 
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written story, neither curt uor diffuse, of a journey, by an experi- 
enced and competent traveler, through a country fraught with 
interest, not only to every historical scholar, but, also, to every 
Christian believer. It has the freshness, to use a phrase of his 
own, of “a handful of wild flowers from Palestine.” 


Scuarr’s Cuurcn Hisrory, Vovr. III.*—Dr. Schaff advances 
rapidly in the issue of the volumes of his extensive and very val- 
uable History of the Church. But the rapidity is due to his well- 
known industry, and to a thorough preparation, through many 
years of study, for the task. The present volume is on a level 
with its predecessors in excellence. The literary aids, which are 
pointed out, are a feature which every good student will know 
how to prize. The discussion is able, the spirit fair. We are led 
through the great controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries 
by a competent guide—one familiar with the paths, and of a cath- 
olic temper. The entire work is abreast of the times, and when 
completed will stand as a worthy monument of the esteemed au- 
thor’s remarkable ability and learning. 


Tue Parasies or Jesus.-—This work is designed to investi- 
gate the original meaning of the parables under the guidance of a 
thorough, methodical, and exact exposition, and thus to supply 
a want which their common catechetical and homiletical treat- 
ment does not meet. It is also designed as a check to the 
captice with which they are often treated. The work has found 
considerable favor in Germany. The translator quotes a com- 
mendation of it by Dr. Weiss, as characterized by “solid 
exegesis, sound judgment, and sober, skillful interpretation.” 
Twenty-seven pages are devoted to a brief discussion of the 
nature of parabolic teaching; the remainder is devoted to the 
interpretation of the parables. Notwithstanding all which has 
been written on the subject, there is still a place for this book, 
and it will be found valuable to ministers and others who wish to 
make a caretul study of the parables of our Lord. 

* History of the Christian Church. By Puitie Scuarr. A new edition, Vol. 
III. Nicene and Post-Nicene Christianity (311-900). New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 1884. 

+ The Parables of Jesus: A Methodical Exposition. By SIEGFRIED GOEBEL, 
Court Chaplain in Halberstait. Translated by Professor BANKS, Headingley. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George street, 1883. From Scribner & Welford, 
New York. x. and 460 pages. 
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Martin Lutuer.*—This is one of the volumes called forth by 
the recent commemoration of Luther. It does not profess to be a 
biography of the Reformer, but aims to portray the man in his 
salient characteristics and to indicate the lines in which his influ- 
ence for four hundred years has been making itself felt. The 
longest essay discusses Luther’s relation to the Peasants’ War. 
The author regards Luther as a Rationalist. ‘ Luther stands for 
Rationalism. He stands also for Intellectualism in religion.” 
“Coming into the science of our time with the same spirit with 
which he came into the science of four centuries ago, Martin 
Luther would have been, not Joseph Cook, nor Moody and 
Sankey, but Theodore Parker.” One hopes this is not a com- 
plete alternative, and that Martin Luther, living now, would 
have been neither the one nor the other. The book is sprightly 
and attractive, and presents some vivid sketches of the reformer 
in several of the critical points of his life. But the author evi- 
dently does not adequately appreciate the religious side of the 
movement and its immense power in that line of influence. 


Tur Worps or Curist.-—The design and dominant idea of 
this book is indicated by the author in his preface: “The exact 
facts of the Gospels may escape us; we may easily cast on them 
endless doubts and raise with them endless difficulties. They are 
shrouded by the gathering mists of centuries. Not so is it with 
the truths of the Gospels. They have lost nothing and have 
gained much by intervening years. They are like light thét is 
light at every point which it reaches, and may be pronounced on 
without reference to its sources; they are like the light of the 
sun, which gains reflection and diffusion by the medium through 
which it is passing and the things on which it is falling. . . . No 
matter what we may establish about facts which have now 
passed into the oblivion of nineteen centuries, we must still ask, 
What are the controlling incentives of the present hour? No 
matter what we fail to prove concerning these facts, we may still 
hold fast a spiritual faith, wholly defensible by virtue of the liv- 


* Martin Luther: A Study of Reformation. By Epwin D. MEaAp. Boston: 
George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin street, 1884. 194 pages, price $1.25. 

+ The Words of Christ as Principles of Personal and Social Growth. By Joun 
Bascom, author of Philosophy of Religion, ete. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York: 27 West 23d street. Loudon; 25 Henrietta street, Covent Garden, 1884, 
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ing and potent principles present with us from that place and 
that period which define the life of Christ.” The subjects treated 
are: The Personality in the Words of Christ; Rationality in the 
Words of Christ; Spirituality in the Words of Christ; The Law 
of Truth; The Law of Love; The Law of Consecration; Indi- 
vidual Growth; Social Growth; Growth of Society historically ; 
The Natural and the Supernatural. 


Tuer Hisrory or Democracy.*—This book is written by a man 
who has an idea. It is written with a purpose. He gives a 
history of Democracy in ancient Greece, and shows to his own 
satisfaction that the results of Democracy in Athens were evil 
continually, and brought about its downfall. Contrasting the 
polity of Greece with that of Rome he says, one was Democracy, 
the other Republicanism. ‘ The Romans under Republicanism 
arose from a low estate to be a great nation, and continued in that 
greatness, under Republican form of government, five hundred 
years, and became the most powerful people upon the face of the 
earth. It is true, Republicanism in Rome was superseded by an 
empire which ruled the world six hundred years longer, but De- 
mocracy in Greece, and the people whose virtues it turned into 
vices, sank into abject slavery under the Philip and Alexander 
dynasty, and thence into slavery still more abject under the Ro- 
mans, and soon thereafter into the oblivion of the grave. From 
the days of Republicanism in Rome to these days, the word has 
lived as a system and expression of human rights throughout the 
world, and has been applied to many nations as the synonym of 
their government and institutions. From the days of Democratic 
Greece, for the space of more than two thousand years, so far as 
history informs us, no people used or applied the word Democ- 
racy as a political name or system, or as the synonym of lib- 
erty, equal rights or any other moral or political virtues among 
mankind. Democracy among the Romans was known as agrari- 
anism, and is so regarded at the present time by nineteen-twenti- 
eths of mankind.” 

He gives the history of the Democratic party in this country 
during President Jackson’s administration, under whom it was 
inaugurated, for there was no Democratic party before Jackson’s 


* The History of Democracy, considered as a Party name, and as a Political or- 
ganization, By JONATHAN Norcross. New York, published for the author, by 
G, P, Putnam’s Sons, 1883, 
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time. The leading principles of the party, carried out into action, 
were a reversal of the system of internal improvements, the over- 
throw of the protective tariff, and of the Bank of the United 
States; and the advocacy of the dogma of State sovereignty. 
Other measures, advocated by the party in later times, are the 
inflation of an already inflated currency, the taxation of the 
government bonds and their payment in paper. 

But what is this Democracy? The author says, “ The Democ- 
racy means everywhere, and on all occasions, a class ora political 
party composed in the main of the ignorant, the dissolute, and the 
discontented.” ‘Its tendency and intention is to gather into its 
ranks the discontented and dissolute, the depraved and the dan- 
gerous portion of society, as its chief strength and support.” 

The intensity of feeling which is manifested in every page of 
the book gives it a certain kind of interest and its resumé of Pres- 
ident Jackson’s administration from a partisan’s view is well done. 























Tue Axt Amateur for January, consisting of sixty folio 
pages, gives more than a hundred illustrations, not counting 
numerous full-size supplementary working drawings for china- 
painting, wood-carving, hammered brass, monograms, and em- 
broidery designs from the South Kensington Royal School of Art 
Needlework. The Pedestal Fund Art Loan Exhibition is fully 
and critically noticed, with a biography of M. Bartholdi and 
pictures of his best sculptures. There are two pages of illustra- 
tions of the collection of Cosway minatures, shown by Edward 
Joseph, of London, with other works of art, at the Loan Exhibi- 
tion ; and interesting examples are given of the new very artistic 
Haviland “grés” ceramic ware. Other illustrations are of 
Detaille’s painting, “ Saluting the Wounded.” Editorially, Ward’s 
statue of Washington is criticised somewhat severely; “ Monte- 
zuma” in “My Note Book” exposes vew frauds in the picture 
trade, and Clarence Cook discusses the Salmagundi Club and 
Brooklyn Academy picture exhibitions. %4 a year, 35c. a single 
copy. Montague Marks, publisher, New York. 





















Tue MaGazine oF AMeRIcAN History for January, 1884, con- 
tains an article on the Van Rensselaer Manor, illustrated with 
sketches of the manor-house in its palmy days, its great entrance 
hall, drawing-room, and library, together with portraits of distin- 
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guished members of the Van Rensselaer family. Among other 
contributions to this number are: The Beginnings of the New 
England Society of New York, with finely executed portraits of 
its tirst president and first secretary, and the History of the Loca- 
tion of Our National Capital. Publication office, 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York City. 


The F.bruary number of the MaGazine or Art contains a 
full page engraving of “A Pleasant Book ;” “ La Liseuse,” from 
the terra-cotta by Dalon.—Pictures of Cats. By Walter Herries 
Pollock, with four engravings.—An American Landscape Painter 
Charles Henry Miller, N. A. By S. G. W. Benjamin, with 
portrait and two engravings.—Women at Work. by Leades 
Scott.—* Pausias and Glycera,” from the picture by L. Scifoni. 
—Conceits in Cups. By Llewellynn Jewitt, with nine engrav- 
ings.—The Lower Thames. By Aaron Watson, with six engrav- 
ings.—Love among the Saints. By A. Mary F. Robinson.— 
Fashions for the Feet. By R. Heath, with three engravings.— 
The Constantine Ionides Collection. The Realists. By Cosmo 
Monkhouse, with five engravings.—Two Busts of Victor Hugo. 
By W. E. H., with two engravings.—Dachs and Hilda. From the 
group by W. Tyler.—The Chronicle of Art.—American art notes. 
Cassell & Co., Limited. 739 Broadway, New York. Yearly 
subscription, $3.50; single numbers, 35 cents. 





Notices of New Books. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


Scribner & Welford, New York. 


Handbooks for Bible Classes, and Private Students. Edited by Rev. Marcus 
Dods, D.D., and Rev. Alexander Whyte, D.D. 

The Gospel of St. Mark. By Thomas M. Lindsay, D.D. 12mo, pp. 272. 
Clark, Edinburgh. 

Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students: The Shorter Catechism. 
By Alexander Whyte, D.D. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. pp. 213. 

Clark’s Fereign Theological Library. New Series, volume xvi. The Life of 
Christ. By Dr. Bernhard Weiss, Professor of Theology in Berlin. Translated by 
M. G. Hope. Volume ii. 8vo, pp. 403. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 


Te. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Luther: A short biography. By James Anthony Froude, M.A., Honorary 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. (Reprinted from the Contemporary Review.) 
pp. 90. > 

The International Revision Commentary on the New Testament: Based upon 

By English and American scholars, and members 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., L.L.D., President of 
The Epistle to the Romans. 


the Revised Version of 188]. 
of the Revision Committee. 
the American Committee on Revision. Volume vi. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle. 12mo, pp. 256. 


Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


Biblical Lights and Side Lights: A Cyclopedia of ten thousand illustrations 
and thirty thousand cross-references. By Rev. C. E. Little. 8vo, pp. 630. 


John Foster: Life and Thoughts, with copious index. By W. W. Evarts, D.D. 


pp. 207. 
Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co., New York. 
Songs of Praise and Prayer: For the Sunday-school and Social Meeting. Com- 
piled and edited by Charles H. Richards, D.D. pp. 222. 


Benjamin F. Lacy, Philadelphia. 


An Examination of The Philosophy of the Unknowable as expounded by Her- 
bert Spencer. By William M. Lacy. 8vo, pp. 235. 





